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MR HUTCHINSON’S GREY BYES WERE ALMOST MESMERICALLY RIVETED ON GEORGIB'S DELICATELY PALE FACE, 


“4g 


GEORGIE SINCLAIR'S DOUBT. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


OHAPTER L 
Tae night wasdark aud dreary, A dense fog 
hung heavy as pall over the deserted streste, 
for it was close upon eleven o'clock, and in| 
hour even in the reared re — | 


hushed, though long before the sun should rise 
next morning fn the 
docks would 


as each human 
to the burthen— | 
4 aaa gata ial 


& broad sirest a 


u bullying, or geeti- 
alent bo, 


foggy laden cab comes jolting leisurely ; along 
6 
" Dock-side” it lumbers slowly, for why should 
Jebu bestir hinself to urge his lean mare for- 
werd when bis “fare,” as well he knows, fs 
| ** onlings goin’ abooard!” which, after all, is 


| quite a different matter “t’ catchin’ of a train, 


27 aad @ weddin’ or « burryin’, as th’ case may 
The vehicle comes to a full stop at lastbp—there, 
where the gloom is densest, and the tall masts 
crowd up towards the lowering sky like the 


are they packed, 
* Can’t get no nigher, zur!” at length growls 


| 


| 
| 


of traffic for awhile were | colossal spears of some spectral army, so closely | She's 
there 


A couple of stalwart loiterers from beneath 


my, ill-paved thoroughfare known a3 | the shadow of the dock-sheds darted forward, 


wrangling in guttural tones as they made a 
simultaneous onslaught on the solftary travel- 
stained portmantean which constituted the 
pidce de resistance of the somewhat miscellaneous 
collection of shabby luggage. 

‘Now, now!” growled the proprieter, in 
tones of menace, as he fumbled with finger and 
thumb in bis waistcoat pocket, “Look sharp, 
there, and lesa noise, or I'll send you both about 
your business! On board the Python? Yeu. 
lying close up ‘longside--to the right 
he 


“Here you are, sir, for the Python’ To the 


pale November eky the 
by a nondescript | cabbie, in hoarse, sepulchral tones, as with a right, man alive!” shouted the mate of the 


with a decisive and authoritative air which sim- 


movement p ycaprens Paaye amg he twists his | vessel in question, as he came bustling forward, 
head half off his in a futile effort to 


peer in ab the open window of the cab. “ Beat 


git out here, I doubt !” 
There was a monosyllabic grunt of acquies- 
eence from within. bie forthwith tumbled 


off his perch, aad his “fare” alighted.| 


plified matters greatly, at once reducing the 
“loafers” to order and submission, and effec- 
tually reassuring the somewhat bewildered 
** fare,” 

The process of trans‘erring the luggage to 
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a me omen samen eee — SS » one 
the hold of the vessel was ‘becom. alde, glanced 


plished, the volunteer ere i 
patched, cabbie Received hie “exact {d 


conteropbtuous eileace far more eloquent than any 
spoken words), and shambled emitting low 
grunts of dissatisfaction, in the mn where 
his patient hack stood chewing the bit discon- 
solately. P 

“Halloa, there!” euddenly escapéd his lips, 
as he came to a full stop a few paces from his 
cab, “ Blowed if I'd s notion you was there! 
Yer kept snug enuff, anyhows !” 

The small personage thus apostrophised turned 
a pale face and beseeching eyes towards the 
speaker, but for a moment she attempted no re- 


ply. 

She stood quite still, clutching tightly the 
Jeathern bandles of a bursting travelling bag, 
which had probably known some service ere the 
damsel in question firet saw the light; then 
moistening her pale, quivering = preparatory 
to the effort of speech, she faltered tremu- 


ee is I who am going across! Has papa 
gone on board? Will he come back here to fetch 
me? or has he-——— You see,” she broke off ab- 
ruptly in apologetic tones, “ I have never been fn 
the docks before/ and it is so dark to-night I 
cannot find my way! Which of these vessels is 
the Python? and——” 

But ‘now then, Ceorgie!” at this juncture 
came suddenly through the fog. * ab on earth 
are you loitering behind there for? Do you 
think I mean dawdling about here all night? 
Have you all your belongings, child? It wili be 
uveless remem bering to-morrow thatyou left ‘this’ 
or ‘that’ behind 1” 

“Yes, papa, I—I have everything, thank you ; 
only—Iecan scarcely carry this bag !” came the 
quick reponse, in tones of relief, as the little 
figure stumbled forward, guided by those harsh, 
atentorian tones. “ Good-night, cabman ; thank 
you, thank you!” as the man picked up the 
alpaca umbrella which bad slipped from under 
the girl's arm. 

A moment later she was lost in the fog, whilst 
Bob Nichole clambered on to the box, ejaculating, 
with sundry significant grunts and snorts,— 

"My eye! that’s as rum a customer as ever I 
seo'd ! Th’ old boy, I’m meaning of |” he added, 
as though to the night sir, or his nag, some such 
explanatory cl@uses were due, 

But i as . —— up the reins, and 
emitted from between his lips a preliminary: 
**Tchatz!” the voice of the “old boy” in 
question arrested further movement on Jehu’s 


part. 

“Hil You there! On second thoughts, you 
shall drive me back at once to the station. Til 
be with you in a moment. Return fare, you 
know, half price!” 

“Humph! that’s as may be!” grunted cabbie, 
in an undertone, even as he touched his hat and 
let the reins fall loose, ‘“ We'll settle that 
question at t’other end, my fine gent. Seein’ 
as l'se paid a’ready for the one lot, { teke it this 
next is anither straigtfurrard, plain-eailin’ jub, if 
ever I cee'd one at ten o'clock o’ night,” 

This ticklish question it is happily beyond 
the immediate province of the historian to de- 
cide. Suffice it to say that some few moments 
later Bob Nichols was rattling his “fare” at a 
somewhat unusual pace through the silent streete 
in a praiseworthy desire ‘‘ t’land ” that “' precious 
lob” as soon as might be at the railway station, 
witha view to retiring in person from active 
service for the night. 

Meanwhile, what of that inexperienced little 
traveller left behind, setting forth (for the ficat 
time in her brief, blameless space of life) solitary 
and gad, on a long aud perilous journey into an 
unknown world } 


— eee 


CHAPTER IL 


“Wixi you come a bit nigher the fire, miss }” 
**No thank you,” wae the response, in gentle, 
tones (slightly tremulous, perhaps), s3 the 


apeaker threw up her thick lace fall and glanced 
timid!y round the spacious cabin, 
The stewardess stirred the bright fire to a 





arranged the chairs on either 
neiy | 


flame, 
and des- towards the swinging lamp hao 
(att tudes the ceo a fig here tek 


tral beam, and then, folding her fab 
hands in her blue check apron, approached the 
, seated on the extreme edge of 

the crimeon velvet causeuse, 
"Tt looks comfort’ble, I hope you think, miss?” 


she questioned, in kindly tones, gszing . with | c 


something of compassionate interest in her eyes 
into the girl’s pale, delicate face. ‘* We don’t 
rough it aboord to quite th’ extent as land folks 
think—as, Indeed, many 8 paasenger fs pleae’d 
t’ observe afore they finds theirselves o’ th’ other 
side. Your first journey, miss, eh? Ah ! I thought 
as much, You look nobbut young an’ inexperl- 
enced like!” 

For sole reply the girl smiled faintly, yeaern | 
the collar of her jacket as though it imped 


res 0. 
tely white and exquisitely moulded was 
the slender throat thue revealed, whilst the 
rounded’ bosom below, heaving tumultuously, 
unmistakably be that fierce internal con- 
fileb which Georgie Sinclair would have given all 
she was worth at that.moment effectually to have 
concealed, ok ee 
With ready sympathy the warm-hearted 
stewardness offered her assistance. 
** Ay, ay, best take your coat offa bit, Io's close 
an’ * down here, comin’ in and out o” the 
fresh night air. Theer f'ye'll be more comfort’ble 
th ‘x ole th na 4 d Sod gredatell - 
thi lo ab, and smi y (though 
her pale lips yet trembled) up into the woman's 
weather-beaten ‘face, I lay this is yer first 
voyage, miss, eh? Bat yer no afeered o’ the 
seat That's right,” as the girl shook her head 
emphatically. ‘ More nor half the d laya 
in folks’ imaginin’s, Look ab me now! I’ve been 
makin’ th’ this twinty year-or more, an’ 


never had so much as « hair o’ my head a-achin’. 


th’ whiles I was aboord !” 
Towards the close of thie peroration, the 


stewardess, dispensing with ceremony, sank down 
on the couch by the girl's side, still into 
the half-averted face with almost qa ten- 


derness in her own grey eyee. ‘ ‘ 
“Yer a bit downhearted, miss, eh?. Yer've 
eee ae for th’ fuss time, I reckon ! 
Ah! well, up! Yer’ll be back again fn less 
ggg gt ae by 
t seeing that responded only by s 
faint inclination i 


efforts at eliciting 
traveller’s pale ps, and proceed 

self with preparations for the girl's comfort over- 
night—~Miss Sinclair having declared, with an 
irrepressible shudder, after duly inspecting her 
berth, that nothing would iuduce her to take 
refuge in that haven of the disconsolate; she 
would infinitely prefer to spend the night on the 
comfortable cabin couch. 

“There are no other passengers on board, I 
think you said; so I shall not be in the way if I 
remain here?” she questioned, timidly, as she 
laid aside her small plumed hat. and brushed back 
from her forehead the soft, yellow curls which 
clustered in hyacinthine rings above the dark, 
arched brows, 

“Thank you!” as the stewardess arranged the 
cushions ia the corner ass pillow for the girl's 
head. “Ob! Eshall be very com * 
with my rug as counterpane if” (she added, 
anxiously) you are quite sure none of the sailors 
are likely to intrude?” 

The stewardess laughed cheerily. 

“Bless yer | they don’t dare to show their noses 
i’ these parts, lettin’ alone as they've other fish to 
fry! Yer’ll eee no one, my dear, savin’ the capting 
(as may chance to look in late on) for them ladies 
in their berths ‘ull not stir out, I guess, till we 
get t' land. We'll have aboord 
afore we're off—bis traps is yonder, see |’ He was 


down 8 bit afore you, but when he heard that we'd | the broad 


most like not get up steam much afore five o’clock 
i’ th’ mornin’,the was off like a shot, declarin’ he'd 
be for spendin’ th’ night on shore ; so like enow 
he'll not turn up till th’ Python's shovin’ off, 
when ten to one he'll remain on deck a-chatterin’ 








ee 


CHAPTER IIL 


Mosr of my readers must be personally con- 
versant with the Indescribable sensation one 


fi 5 

pro Bh — Brceur of psp 
suddenly opened e to 

nose and chin in ae propinguity with 
the stuffed back of a stuffed velvet couch, her 


pa yh cy mat te sufficiently to 
time, circumstance, and ‘place ; she lay 
motionless; in a bewilderment, analysation, 
cramped and chilled, despite of rugs and cushions, 
monotonous sound in her ears,. 
far-off tranyp of a thousand feet, Then 
she slowly turned her head ; her eyes fell ab once 
upon the lingering embers in the 
upon the now burning dim and an 
pres choes! . ps the cabin-table,. 
strewn ‘ books maps aI writing para- 
lia for the convenience of ttavel ;8 


* 


volee” whispered of hope to 
though suddenly it was 
then nearing her appointed bourn. . 

Had the vessel made much ee ae ae 
dered. What might the hour be 
reflection, the monotonous ticking of the time- 
piece at the further end of the cabin arrested her 
attention, and, tu back the rug, she started 
to her feet. Then remained for one long: 


turned to stone; her very breathing arrested ; 
ps parted; one hand outstretched; her 
dark eyes wide, distended ; her whole attitude 
55 i bernmsryines not unmixed with poo 
eb eu not so very alerming an apparation, 
after all, that which met the girl’s gaze and 
blanched her cheek, tll ft + well have 
rivalled the newly-fallen snow—for a tall, lissom, 
broad-shouldered Englishman, lounging at bis 
ease, should surely a confident sense of 
security in the feminine breast fu just pro 
to those misgivings with which undoubtedly he 
is calculated to impress his country’s foes. 
A pale, clear-cut profile, somewhat sallow 


ious, searching ja 
closely-cropped, dark, curled head, supported on 


ferns ge girl’s gaze ; such the salient points 
of w éorgie became be, cond cons¢lous, as 
her fellow-traveiler (in blissful ignorance of such 
scrutiny) continued with downcas> eyes to scan 
expanse of the Times newspaper, 

open beneath bis arm. Pia ; 

Then unconsciously she stirred; as she stirred, 

he. started ; and starting, turned—turned: to 
encounter the gir!’s dark eyée fixed ‘him 
with & curious minglement of terror and ‘amaze. 






£ 
& 
y 
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‘and was nob destined to weigh avchor for an hour 


sutice -fh,. oo, "atate 
of an 


fa 
a fire (for the grate had been plentifully 
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For a full moment thus they gazed at one 
another in mute astonishment, too profound for 
words; then the man rose, involuntarily, to bis 
feet, and ‘‘The d-—-|” I regret to ssy, was 
the ; ge yanae which eccaped bis lips! 
‘*T beg your ot yi al he was murmuring, one 
second later, real contrition in his voice and eyes. 
“But if you could form the vaguest conception 
of my amaze, you—-you would pardon my un- 
parli tary outburst, I’m sure, J-—I fancled 
«ayself quite we 9 you see, and then to be sud- 
denly confron by so—ahem !—charming 
an apparation, was somewhat stertling to weak 
nerves you'll admit! IfI may venture to in- 
quire, where on earth did you epring from? Let 
me first offer you a chair by the fire, though! 
You don’t seem very comfortable over there |” 
**Thank you!” faltered Georgie, though she 
made no attempt to rise, “I went bo sleep on 
the couch here before the vessel sterted, The 
stewardness thought 7 should not be in the way, 
and I preferred the cabia to my berth. I'm very 
sorry———” she went on, apolegetically, bub ab 
this point the argument came abruptly to a full 
atop-—perhaps because it just then dawned upon 
her that, despite an unaccountable sense of crim- 
Inality, it was assuredly not to this stranger 
explanations or excuses were due. 
*‘You would have preferred your berth then, 
after all,” rejoined the tall unknown (evidently 
mistaking the drift of this v statement), with 
a smile which displayed his white teeth to infinite 
advantage beneath the dark fringe of his mous- 
tache, “Weill, I think, on the whole, ladies are 
wiser to turn ip ; t h, personally, I must con- 
fess I would spend t ht in the cigging, or 
lashed to the rather than take refuge upon 
one of those unsavoury shelyes by courtesy called 
‘ berchs.’ ane way, is {t fair ta conclude thet 
you slept sleep of the just, In spite of all 
drawhacks? for P'll take my oath you have not 
stirred nor drawn a deep breath for the past two 
hours, during which I cherished the fond delusion 
of being in solitary possession of this state apart- 
ment, I gy kre survey on entering, and 
noticed (as I ) @ bundle of ruge—voila 
tout !—on the couch. Had I been aware of your 
gentle presence, I should have hesitated to intrude 
upon your slumbers,”” y 


effect on the spirits of the erewhile dejected 


of the velyet cushions of the couch, her cheeks 


aglow, her eyes scintilla softly, as the rosy 
6 turned to ¢ of ruddy gold her 
aud slightly disordered tresses. 


And he sat opposite—at a respectful distance, 
however—gazing now into the embers, now 
around the cabin, more rarely into his companfon’s 
flushed and lovely face, as he chatted? gaily of a 
thousand trifles, his primary object just then 
being to divert the girl’s mind from embarrassing 
reflections, and at the seams time to conceal the 
boundless admiration with which she had sud- 
psc fog him—and admiration which it 
req’ the exercise of the most intense self- 
control effectually to disguise, 

For men’s eyes have an awkward trick of reveal- 
ing, all too often, what their discreeter lips re- 
press; and, from time Immemorial, hath not 
silence sometimes possessed a subtle eloquence 
denied to the most loquacious tongues ¢ 
But our wily traveller on this ccocasion proved 
himself a veritable master ‘of finesse ; and so well 
we peed ait conte succeed, I yee aoe an hour 

ring traces of embarrassment 
had vanished from his companion’s bearing—she 
was laughing and chattering with complete un- 
reserve, and an innocent freedom of manner which 
she would perhaps have hesitated to indulge with 
the majority of her acquaintance under more 
conventional circumstances, even after the familiar 
intercourse of years; but then the stewardess 
had ultimately paid that promised visit of inapec- 
tion to the eabin to assure herself that all went 
well, when she had been further beguiled by the 
astute young man into taking part in the conver- 
sation for some few momente—the entire situa- 
tion being thus invested with a prosaic and de- 
sirably commonplace air, which effectually set 
Georgie at her ease ere the two travellers found 
themselves once more téle « téte. 
The captain, too, put fn an appearance later, 
when the Python had gallantly steered her course 
through the dock-gate out into the wide, biack 
stream. 
Steaming coffee was then served, at the re- 
quest of Georgie’s new friend, and biscuits were 
produced by the stewardess, this innocent refec- 
tion not only serving to beguile half-an-hour’s 
tedium, but exercising likewise an li 1g 





Georgie essayed a smile, any more suitable reply 


Ia due course, however, maiden intuition whis- 





falling af the moment to present itself to her 
mind.. Forthwith, however, she became uncom- 
fortably conscious of the bright colour which had 
mounted (she scarce know wherefore) to her soft 
cheek ; her eyelids fluttered, drooped ; her white 
Gugers magn ceheeinale tlaines caught her 
rosy net p un tween her pearl 

veeth—thus, s a motionless, affording 
as perfeco and tender a study of maiden 


embarrassment as the eye of a connoisseur | tions, 


might hope to light upon, 

Such, sb auy rate, was the reflection which 
crossed her fellow-traveller’s mind, as he gazed 
with fervent admiration at the blushing girl. 
“Moreover, that the situation was, [o truth, peculiar 
and delicately su was an awkward fact, 
which dawned ly upon our hero's some- 
what obtuse perceptions—for had he nob un- 
wittingly intruded his masculine presence upon 
beauty’s dulcet. slumbers 1 and not the eleep- 
ing fair awoke to find heivelf tée-2-1éte with a 
perfect a under the most unueual circum- 
stances, af dead of night? For though 
Georgie. cherished the delusion that she was 
many away from British shores, truth to’ 
tell, the Python had not as yeb got up steam, | a 


perfeeb ease, by making the very best of the 

situation.” The exact means employed to 

obtain eo desirable a. consummation, time and 

space alike forbid my attempting to detail; 
Ite. Maelo: Naned “Gea 

ur ou 

of 9 low armchair on one side of a 


pered that Georgie would do well to beat a re- 
treat to the haven of the ladies’ cabia, and, 
although the first pale streak of light bad indeed 
dawned in the cold grey east ere she wished her 
companion “ good 
were allayed and soothed, and “ the proprieties ” 
du y proplated, by this sacrifics of personai. incli- 
to 


kep’ you entirely in the dark 
% I do, paar f 1” was 
whilst Georgie’s dark eyes—opened to their 
utmost extent, and expressive of absolute Incre- 
dulity—were riveted upon her companfon’s ruddy 
features, eloqient reflex just then of the mind 
within, where good-natured 
hilarity were for the moment paramount, the 
stewardess of the Python being one of those ex- 


ceptiona 

wakened, and whose sympathies sre readily en- 
listed on behalf of the temporary object of their 
solicitude. 


traveller, the good 
throbbed with almout maternal tenderness ; for 
there was, indeed, something 
fiding, so hel 
manner, that 
feel themselves necessitated to make her simple 


it happened that before nightfall of the day suc- 
ceeding the eve of embarkation the stewardess, 
the gruff-voiced lot, 


and (last, but assuredly not. least) her solitary 


night,” yet feminiue scruples 


1 
the exigencies of comventiona: obliga- 


—— ee 


CHAPTER IY, 
“* You don’t mean to say, a as how he’ve 


the emphatic rejoinder, 


amusement and 


1 mortals whose lively interests are easily 


And for this dark-eyed golden-haired little 
woman's heart just now 


80 innocently con- 


iy appealing, in Georgie’s 
fellow-creatures were apt to 


and joye their own, and her temporal wel- 
to some extent, thei: personal care, Thus 


selves in a league by the most solemn oaths to 
devote themselves individually and collectively to 
the service of this shy.eyed maid, with sweet mu- 
tinous lips like aripe cleft cherry, around which 
the dimples played fa & fashion at once defiant 
and provocative, 

She was seated now on deck, in a sheltered 
corner, with the captain’s top coat folded as 4 
faot-stool for her feet, aud 9 judicious arrange- 
ment of wraps at her back to support her head 
and shield her shoulders from the stiff breeze 
which had sprang up from the east, dyer Sorvg 
waters as with myriads of small white feathers, 
Yet the moon waa rising in a silver sea of glory, 
so the captain. bad suggested that “the little 
lady ” should come up on deck for a while, which 
step Georgle’s fellow-passenger had warmly 
seconded, So, behold the damsel now settled 
finally at her ease, with the stewardess in sole 
attendance forthe moment—her cavalier servente 
having burried below in search of a certain rug 
which he declared ubsolutely indispensable to 
her comfort, 

“You've never chanced t' ask his name, I 
lay, then?" the stewardess proceeded, interro- 
gatively, wiping a splash of foam from off her 
weather-beaten brow with the corner of her blue 


serge apron, 
*T did, indeed,” respouded Georgie, with an 
air of mystification ; for when he politely in- 
quired my name, | thought myself fully at 
liberty to return the compliment, snd he said, 
‘Hutchinson—Fred Hutchinson.’ I’m sure he 
did,” she repeated, emphatically, as though to 
make assurance doubly sure, aud put to flight- 
some hazy remrfant of incredulity lurking in the 
recesses of her own mind. 

“ Hutchi’son, Indeed,” echoed the stewardess, 
with a cheery laugh, “You ask our capting. 
He'll tell yer as him there is none other ti & 
live English lord—an’ as fine a specimen of the 
clags (if my opinion’s worth takin’) ss these eyes 
of mine wero ever clapped upon. Ob, my, here 
he comes, an’ all. Well, I'm off You'll be 
right enuff now, miss, an’ no mistake,” and, with 
a knowing smile and wink, the worthy woman 
whisked herself down the cabin stairs into the 
regions below. 

‘You despaired of ever seeing me agafn, 
hpoasibly,” cried Georgte’s new friend, at the top 
of hié voice, as, bending his head to meet the 
breeze, he staggered towards her under manifest 
difficulties—for with one hand he struggled to 
keep his hat upon his head, whilst his other arm 
clutched ruge enough to bave furnished a camp- 
hospital, ‘'I bad to unstrap a bale of wraps, 
and that loquacious pilot fell upon me In an un- 
guarded moment, and ‘nailed’ me, nolens 
volens, ‘alk of s woman's tongue, indeed, 
Why, the most inveterate gossiping British 
beldame isn’t ‘in it’ with an average specimen 
of the long-winded foreign whiskerandocs, Here 
you are, Mies Sinclair,” as he bent and wrap 
a voluminous bearekin, warmly lined, about her 
knees. ‘‘ And now, if you'll take my advice, 
you'll have this plaid round your shoulders. 
So. Now you're pretty well invincible, [ should 
say, und can well defy blusterivg old Boreas to 
do his very worst,” 

Georgie submitted graciously enough to the 
young man’s jodicious arrangements for her 
comfort; and old him a few moments later 
seated beside her, his every faculty for the 
nonce absorbed fn pointing out in the vast 
mysterious vault above their heada the relative 
positions of Capricorn, Orion aud the Gemini— 
the girl's mind proving absolutely, guiltless of 
the simplest rud te. of astronomy, to the in- 
finite satisfaction of her companion, who at once 
perceived that the r4/e of professor Is not with- 
out advantages, given certain conditfous of 
facilities for observation. 

These were certainly not wanting in the 
present instatice, for when the captain (a full 
hour Ister) suggested the desirability of “tha 


young lady’s retiring b'lowstairs,” Georgie was 
still gazing wide-eyed, and with sweet lips parted, 


firmament — darkly, 








captain, the round Datch pi 





), with her small feet reposing on one 





fellow~passenger, seemed to have bound them- 


up atthe star-spangled 
desply blue to-night, although the full moon 
sailed high in a cloudless sky, unfiecked by the 


smallest fleecy particle. 


That the conversation had, however, descended. 
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to matters mundane the reader may possibly 
infer, when the fact is chronicled that though the 
girl etill gazed heavenward, Mr. Hutchinson’s 
grey eyes were almost mesmerically riveted on 
her delicately pale face, invested just then with a 
strange spirituelle beauty as the wan moonlight 
kissed her brow, and silvered o’er with a chaste, 
pallid }ustre the wind-toased, feathery ourls which 
framed her features like a halo. 

For in truth {t had dawned upon the young 
man’s mind that never throughout ‘the whole 
course of his earthly pilgrimage (despite the 
varied vicissitudes and manifold experiences of 
his eight-and-twenty years) had he encountered 
mortal maid possessed of a tithe of that inde- 
finable charm which lurked (like some subtle 
aroma) about Georgie Sinclair's girlish figure and 
flower-like face---" impregnating the very afr 
around her like aspei),”” he sententiously reflected, 
as he heaved a rapturous sigh. 

This sage conclusion the long vight’s solitary 
meditation but tended to coufirm, and by ten 
o'clock the following morning, when the full 
xouster of the passengers had emerged from the 
seclusion of thelr respective berths and congre- 
gated upon deck, whilst the Python steamed 
slowly down the broad bosom of the river, Mr. 
Hutchinson leant over the bulwarke of the vessel, 
® prey to the gloomiest reflections, 

For there was land ahead, land on either side 
—no possibility of cherishing erroneous con- 
victlone on that head ; and so parting, alas! was 
imminent and inevitable—parting, which just 
then meant anguish, our impressionable young 
traveller muttered between his teeth, as he 
gnawed fiercely at the corners of his dark mous- 
tache, and turned his head to perceive the fair 
subject of his thoughts emerging, travelling bag 
in hand, from the aperture-——by courtesy dubbed 
*ataircacs,” conducting to cabin regions. 

He hastened forward to relieve her of what he 
termed her “impedimenta,” and a few moments 
later these two were seated side by side, gazing 
silently into the placid waters—stirred just then 
into a sea of foam, as the Python imperiously 
clove its way, straight as an arrow, midway the 
etrexm, 

For some moments neither spoke, each reali- 
sing painfully (conscious that the same idea was 
paramount in the other's breast), that the inevi- 
table momant of adieu drew near—that finle 
must indeed be written at the close of an episode 
so pleasant that each young heart just then bit- 
terly regretted the tendency of al) earthly joys 
to hasten to a close. 

“ Miss Sinclair, you must reprove me if I am 
too presumptuous; but indeed I cannot watch 
that fatal shore bearing down upon us, as it were, 
aud refrain from finally hasarding the question 
which has been hovering upon my tongue for the 
last four-and-twenty hours,” Mr, Hutchinson 
broke forth, impetuously, at length. “ You 
mentioned that your destination was Lidge ; 
ehould you regard it as an unpardonable liberty 
if I ventured to Inquire farther ?” 

Was it his fancy ? or did the girl's cheek in- 
deed one moment flush, whilst for half a breath- 
ing space her eyelids fluttered, as though just 
then she would fain have veiled those dark wit- 
dows of the soul } 

"Put your question,” she answered, lightly. 
"I shall then (and then only) be in a position to 
reply definitely on the minor count,” 

“What is the object of your journey! Have 
you friends cr relatives whom you design to 
visit? If so, where do they hangout?” He 
finished unceremoniously, in the tone of a 
dosperate man: “I must know where you are 
located.” 

Miss Sincla!r obviously hesitated; then she 
easayed a faint laugh, which, however, expired 
drearily enough, like the merest mockery of 
mirth. 

“Hal Hal I understand, It is my address you 
are desirous of learning,” she retorted, evasively 
{and now Hutchinson was sure there was a faint 
access of colour to her creamy cheek.) “ Well, 
I will pardon your curiosity, and gratify it 
fully, providing only——-” She paused, 

“ Only |” he echoed, Interrogatively. 

The girl laughed. 

“J, too, have a question to ask, but I claim 





the privilege of my sex, and demand a reply 
from you, before proceeding, in my turn, to allay 
your inquisitiveness,” 

** Place auz dames!” retorted the young man, 
heartily. “I surrender at discretion. Fire 
away, fair enemy! discharge your small shot as 
mercilessly as you please, only leave me breath 
to” 

" A truce to further parley!” Georgie inter- 
rupted, with a melodramatic sir. ‘‘ Time is fly- 
ing, and so is the Python, seemingly ; we shall 
be ‘’lopg shore’ before we have given or re- 
ceived mutual satisfaction ; to the t, then ! 
Sir, may I inquire whether you ly, and 
with malice aforethought, deceived me when 
you introduced yourself as‘ Mr, Hutchinson ?’” 

The young man flushed hotly, then he laughed; 
but bis embarrassment was palpable. 

“JT certainly waa guiltless of all malice,” he 
answered, lightly; “and I can but reiterate my 
name is Hutchinson! Have you reason to doubt 
my veracity, Miss Sinclair?" 

“On that count, every reason; for (unless 
rumour lies) I am creditably informed that your 
name is Grafton—Lord Grafton, I may add!” 

“Yet I was not guilty of an untruth, Miss 
Sinclair, i swear as much.” 

** On the honour of a British—nobleman ?” 

“On the honour of a true Briton and--a gen- 
tleman!” he returned, emphatically. 

‘Ha! hal ba!” lavghed Georgie, clapping 
her small hands in triumph. “It isall U P! 
You are betrayed (though not foresworn !), so 
forthwith make full confession ! ” 

* Run to earth, I see!” muttered the young 
man, with a scowl; “so I suppose I've no alter- 
native but to throw up the sponge, and declare 
myself in my true colours, lest you ht pos- 
sibly conclude I bad some oo (or bad) reason 
for prolonging what, after all, was but an inno- 
cent deception. For my family name fs Hut- 
chinson, Miss Sinclair, and until six months ago 
I waa not called upon to answer to any other ; by 
the death of my father, however, in the spring, 
I found myeelf metamorphosed into Grafton.” 

“ But why did you not tell me the truth at 
the ouset ?” : 

The young man shrugged his shoulders. 

“ T scarcely know: perhaps because I was an 
ase; perhaps because one gets rather sick of 

ing about the world labelled, ‘A real, live 

ritish lord!" The effect is not unfrequently 
the same as that produced by, ‘This side up— 
with care!’ Folks give a fellow an uncom- 
monly wide berth, and the commonalty treat one 
as though liable to fracture unless handled with 
infinite tact. And so—well, surely you can un- 
derstand that I preferred (for a score of reasons) 
introducing your humble servant to your notice 
eimply as Fred Hutchinson t” 

There wae very genuine anxiety in his manly 
tones as he asked this question, bending forward 
with more eagerness than the occasion seemed to 
warrant, to read his answer in the girl’s eyes, 

But for one long moment these were averted. 
Georgie remained unaccountably silent, though 
she would, perhaps, have found it difficult to 
analyse the precise source of the emotion which 
just then held her mute, Hf 

“Yes, I understand!" she said, at length, 
and the low voice, slightly tremulous, to 
betray some arriére pensée whieh her pale lips 
repres 

“ And likewise forgive? Say that I am ac- 
quitted, Mies Sinclair i” 

“Of malicious intent, yes!” she snswered, 
slowly ; “ of wilful perversion of the truth, no 
~~& thousand times, no!” 

“ Yet you will not prove iraplacable—you grant 
me absolution }" 

“Yes! oh, yes!” she ang somewhat 
wearily ; “and now I think I must below, 
and finally interview my tried friead the 
atewardess |” 

“Stay ! our contract ie uot yet fulfilled! It 
is now my turn bo question, yours to reply. You 
cannot have forgotten that clause in the agree- 
ment, surely,” 

Georgie laughed. 

“It had slipped my memory for the moment, 





I must confess, Well, I am bound for echool }” 


This abrupt period was rounded by an involun- 
tary 


Scho 
4 1! Ithought as much, though most 
young ladies of your mature years deem their 
education conclu But you are pro ben“ 
on improving your French—accent not quite up 
to the mark, T muppoee, oF something of the 
sort 

The girl nodded. She was gazing fixedly 
across wide stream just at that moment, 
and therefore, perhaps, hazarded no more definite 


reply, 

Wina where is your future scholastic retreat 
situated ?”” Lord Grafton persisted, : 

Geo: still gazing afar, slowly pronounced 
the d address, 

* But,” the young man proceeded, impatiently, 
* you surely do not mean to waste many months 
of the very flower of your youth pent up fn dur- 
ance vile? You might have perfected your French 
at home, or——. How long, however, do you 

ropose remaining under this Madame Whai’s- 
ow 4 ggg care ‘sane hori 
abruptly, some “happy : 
apparently presented itself suddenly to his mind, 
*A-about twelve months,” returned Georgie, 
slowly. 

But, despite a valiant attempt to speak uncon- 
cernedly, her voice sounded forced and strained 
even to her own ear. 

** About a twelvemonth!” echoed his lordship. 
"To be sccurate, then, you propose quitting 
madame’s establishment the lass week in 
November, 18—! Supposing, therefore, I should 
happen to find myself in Belgium towards the 
close of next year (which, by the way, is more 
than probable), have I your to call 
upon you in the Rue des Capuchins to make 
fnquirles as to your travelling arrangements ¢ 
For, in the event of your being about to return 
alone to England, I should venture to crave your 
acceptance of my escort!” 

‘Oh, no, no!” was all oe could 
find voice or en to reply. ‘You are very 
kind, but, faded indeed, you must nop think 


1” 

‘But wherefore?” the young man petsisted, 
“IT may truly eay- I shail never in all my life 
forget the pleasure I have experienced in your 

ty during this henceforth memorable — 
It would be ouch to anticipate during the long, 
dreary year yot ahead if you would permis me to 
cherish the hope of once more tra the 
briny in your ‘sweet company.’# Moreover,” he 
added, earnestly, “as = te pak yore, 

in any case, compulsory, ly you lo 
Letter to accept hap a> al Peer to ea to 
bra the of the alone!" 

ates | Yet my movements are uncertain, 
and—-and Pm 

“Ah! do not suppose we I would noord 
bind you by any definite promise or agreement ! 
Life i sue on all of ue is at best unceriain, 


a 
a You must nob come!” interrupted Georgie, 
with sudden vehemence ; “indeed, indeed, you 
niusd not !” 

** You can but refuse to sanction the proveed- 
ing,” returned Grafton, lightly, “and thus much 
you have already done in the most remorseless 
fashion ; for the rest I decline to perjure myself, 
or inoperil the welfare of ray immortal soul, so I 
pledge myself to no rash vow of obedience to 
your imperious will! For s whole long year I 
propose to give this matter most serious 
reflection ; and if my views of in general, 
and of travelling in particular, remain immutable, 
all I can say Is, you will not improbably see your 
humble servant once again 1” 

Ae he thus sententiously concluded, Lord 
Grafton doffed his hat with e cour- 
tesy ; yet, despite the tone of 
merlin Bache ge there was an undercurrent in 
his voice, and an expression in his eyte,- which 
plainly conveyed that he was very much in 
earnest, and more seriously-minded than he 
desired to betray. 

Feebly at first, then more vehemently, pre- 
sionately, at length the girl reiterated — 

“Indeed, indeed, he must not come 
mo whet or rearried a year hence, and— 


of such a thing 
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“In that case,” bis lordship saiemaies, 
quietly, “ft will be best that I should forthwith 
Selah aipiell with thes tage gustloulers of your 
I no promise, Mise Sinclair. 
is: I most fervently hope and trust 
at latest, we may meet 


moment wher final adieux were 
succeeded in eliciting 
nothing more definite from his lordship’s lips. 
girl new friend, it must be 

, with a heavier heart than she cared to 
and solitude she took 
task, and would fain have 
disquietude and ennui which posseased 


that (despite the persistence 
insisted Tord Crafton should 
Ss ae aa’ te bea Ce 

tent C) yet foun 
comfort ia still small voice which 
her ear, as she pursued 
, through a foreign 


» perhaps, you may meet again !” 

! Ss ear!” e@ abt length 
as the train lumbered 
, and the girl leaned her 
dusty cushions, “Ah! I 
en! Though, after all, it 
could resign life without 
Glancing back I can but shudder, whilet 
through the phalanx of advancing 
and months, my heart turns 

miegiving, for may it not be 
to come hold more bitterness than 
$ ” 

Morbid reflections these to haunt the mind of 
“sweet seventeen ;” yet Georgie Sinclair bad 
graduated {in adversity’s rigorous school; the 
lessons she had learnt from life’s crumpled page 
been cruel enovgh withal ; small wonder, 

that she regarded future experience as a 

still sterner tack-master, whose grim hand might 
out for her yet harder blows than 

under whose memory she yet writbed ! 

The pity of it, that there was no kindly voice 
to whisper in her ear.— 

sad heart, and cease repining! Be- 
hind the clouds is the sun atill brightly ehining ! 
Youth need know no fear!” 
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CHAPTER V. 


Suz was sobbing bitterly—bitterly, her white 
face buried in both hands, her slender frame 
shaken by the inward tempest which convulsed 
her, indignation, rege, despair, juet then strug- 
gling for supremacy, 

scene was a cheerless and deserted school- 
room, looking out into a silent courtyard io Brus- 
sels, The hour was surely the dreariest of all 
the twenty-four, for twilight shadows were 
merging into evening gloom, and fh a land where 
cheerful blazing fires or flickering flames are joys 
unknown, the decline of day is invested with 
terrors which happy Britons “ who stay at home 
at ease” may at best bub vaguely realize. 

= Fa Sarg rages en meen stood 
with fo arms ly re g the speech- 
less discomfiture of her younger companion. 

“ Mees Sinclair ” (she at length broke silence) 
“you are but losing time, and you have little 
or pone to apare. Before noon to-morrow {6 will 
be necessary for you to take your departure, and 
you haveof necessity al] your preparations yet 
to make ; be advised by me, therefore, and 

“ Madame, madame 1” interrupted the weep- 
ing girl, clasping her hands entreatingly, and 
gazing up with piteour, streaming eyes into the 
stern features confronting her, ‘be merciful! 
Reacind your ervel decree, and my whole future 
life shall be one long effort to prove my senae of 
gratitude }" 

Madame Dadent shook her head with an in- 


axornble alr, 
Piha, gio” ckére mees! The professor de- 
jares he 


will never again cross this threshold 





choice, therefore, but to beg you will at once 
take your The prosperity of 0 | 
_ m’ ie in the professor's hands. If 

once ; and what can a 


him, I may as well close my doors at 
: : ol iF onen ay pti 
she concluded, e ly, elevating brows an 
shoulders pwd newman, 
* Bat I-~I have explained to you the real cir- 
cumstances of the caee, madame!’ sobbed the 
1, passionately, roused ab length to righteous 
gnation, and no longer a mere weeping peni- 
tent. “The professor has persecuted me with 
hie Infamous attentions since the first moment 


of my entrance here ; and—and I suppose even 
the ‘ * of school does not de- 
mand that an Eo girl must needs submit 


uncomplaining to—to the insolent embrace of— 
of a married man! It is quite true I boxed his 
ears, and-——and in truth I would do the same 


again to-morrow!” she concluded, hotly, “ if 
he dared to attempt to kigs me again |” 
“ And precisely in order to guard againat the 


dangerous possibility of any such recurrence,” 
returned madame, calmly, " you will, upon re- 
flection, agree with me, chire mees, that the 
sooner you withdraw from my establishment the 
better. We are not accustomed to scenes of 
brmugt Lap stan between a here, and 
a thie morning’ a 6 my course 
is clear, Your ineu prejudices,” she con- 
tinued, smiling coldly, “are at war with our 
notions of the eties and—-” 

“The ‘proprieties,’ indeed |” echoed Georgle, 
fiercely. “ Pro is a word which foreigners 
are utterly incapable of understanding, and-——” 

Madame waved her hand (not altogether soll- 
less, for the day was far advanced, and there are 
lands in which the natives make acquaintance 
with soap and water at most but once a day). 

“We need not prolong the discussion, mees ; 
pene: understand, I hope, that my decision 

! ” 


“But whither can I go ab a moment's notice ?” 
cried the girl, clasping her hands despniringly, 
indignation expiring in the presence of despair, 
‘*T, who have no money, no friends ——” 
Return to Liége,” suggested madame. 
** Madame Becque, in whose establishment you 
were pupil teacher for more than eleven months, 
will surely receive you for a while, and aid you 
to seek employment. You have been here 
scarcely three weeks. Your claim upon my con- 
sideration and hospitaliiy is consequently infini- 


tesimal |” 

shook her head, whilet the scalding 
tears continued to course down her cheeks. 
* Madame Beeque and I parted in—in——” 
“Ah, yes! I recollect;” and Madame Du- 
dent’s thin lips parted in a cynical smile. 
“Madame ue was justly displeased with 
you, in that you well-nigh insisted on obtaining 
your release from the ‘pension’ three weeks 
before the just term of your engagement had 
expired, You undertook the duties of junior 
English teacher for twelve months without 
salary, in return for board, lodging and lessons 
in various branches of study—eb, bien !" 
‘*There were reasons—valid reasons,” inter- 
rupted Georgie, hotly, “why I begged madame 
to cancel the last few weeks of my engagement, 
Of course, had she insisted, I must have re- 
mained, but as it was-——” 
* Bat ‘as it was’ so ‘it is’!” supplemented 
her present employer, ironically, “and ‘ will be’ 
to the end, ip seems to me, for you appear de- 
stined to leave each engagement under cireum- 
stances more or less regretable. Without doubt, 
however, you muet be the best judge of your 
own affaires. I have only to say that after mid 
road eens I cannot permit of your remaining 

re 

Then, with a visage stony as Medusa’s, the 
inexorable Madame Dudent withdrew, and 
Georgie fell upon her knees before the cold black 
stove, and raising her hands impotently towards 
high heaven, cried aloud in agony of absolute de- 
= that the bitterness of ber portion was more 
than she could endure. 
But echo alone mocked her anguish, Heip 


heart which throbbed to suffocation for some long 
momentsere ib lay at length heavy as lead and 
marble cold within her palpitating breast. 

Poor lonely, home-sick little teacher ! stranded 
on the bleak, desolate shores of Madame Dudent’s 
‘* Establishment.” 


OHAPTER VI. 


Sze, dear, I have two sovereigns and some 
odd shillings, Itisall yours! No, not asa gift 
but as a loan if you prefer it! In any case take 
itand act on my advice. Go back to Liége by the 
midday train to-morrow, tel] Madame Becque the 
whole truth, and depend upon it she will afford 
you shelter till you meet with another ‘place’ 
or perhaps (who knows }) be jolly glad to give you 
a fair salary and reinstate you in your former 
position in her own school!” 

The speaker was a dark-haired, bright-eyed 
English girl who bad cemented a warm friend: 
ship with the sad young teacher almost from the 
first moment of Georgie’s transference to her 
present quarters, and who was now seated on the 
edge of Miss Sinclair's bed In the long, dreary 
dormitory where she had been siding the unhappy 
girl to “ pack ’ and arrange her ecanty effects with: 
a view to the morrow’s exodus, 

After long hours of argument and consultation 
Georgie had no choice but to accept at once the 
generous offer and sage advice of ber friend and 
counsellor ; yet it was, indeed, with a heavy heart 
and sad misgivings that ehe ultimately decided 
to retrace her steps to Liége and seek a haven 
once again in the scholastic establishinent she hac 
quitted but afew weeks previously, 

* Bat who knows?” cried Amy Rossitter, witty 
a sudden burst of inspiration. “There may be 
more flowers or bonbons awaiting you from the- 
ueual anonymous source--if, indeed, he may nob- 
ere this have put inan appearance or the scene 
(as he threatened) in proprid person / To telh 
the truth, Georgie, I have not much patience: 
with you on this score. I cannot erstand 
why, if as you say, your {nterest fs still lively im 
that most delightful of fellow-travellers, you 
should have taken such fatally effective precau- 
tion tqaelude him, should he, indeed. repair to 
Liége and Madame Becque’s in search of your 
most undeserving self |” 

* Have I not told you, Amy, that he at length 


‘confessed himself a lord—a real, live, Englisty 


lord? I would have you ae gr well the true 
significance of those words,” Georgie retorted, 
warmly, whilst a tell-tale colour mounted to her 
pale cheek. “ A British peer and a poor, wretched 
pupil-teacher—did Fate ever chance to throw to- 
gether a more incongruous pair 7” 

“ He did not seem to note any fatal Incompati- 
bility between the two, nevertheless and nobtwith- 
standing !” returned Mies Rossitter, maliciously,. 
*‘and surely he ia the best judge of ——~” 
“Amy! Ihave not yet made full confession 
of the humiliating truth. Lord Grafton fs stilt 
igaorant of the ignominious position I oceu- 
pied at Madame Becque’s, I'm ashamed to 
admit that [~-I allowed him to aseume that— 
that it wasin order to complete my studies f 
was taking up my residence for a twelvemonth ine 
® continental school, [I don’t remember that 
I was guilty of absolute untruth, yet surely o 
direct evasion of facta amounts to pretty much 
the same thing! I lacked courage (how I hate 
myself for sach paltriness, as [ glance back!) to 
make a clean breast of it. I told him my father 
had been unfortunate in business, and that I—I 
wae consequently dispirited and unhappy ; that 
and much more—but I did not, could not, tai 
this singularly kind friend (this English nobie- 
man!) thatthe girl be had 20 signally and un 
accountably distinguished was doomed to earm 
her bread in the degrading capacity of pupil- 
teacher in a foreign achoo! | Th 
“Tt was wrong, foolich, unworthy,—-what you 
will! yet, indeed, I could not speak the batefud 
words, I struggled more then once to give them 
voice, but strength failed me, and they expired 
unspoken on my lips. 

“Ah! you are shocked, amazed—I cen see it 





from above or around there was none | 
Where, then, should she seek it! the friend. | 





whileb you remain beneath this rcof. 1 have no 


lees girl aeked of her atricken heart—that 


in your eyes, But don’t utterly condemn me, 


{Amy. Remember, I never for one moment 
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THE LONDON READEP, 








contemplated the possibility of—of his bestowing 
a thought on me once we had said good-bye. 
Why, therefore, should I take thia strangor, 
whom I might never see again, into my confi- 
dence, I argued, mentally? Oxace I was settled 
ab Madame Becque’s, however, and—-and anony- 
mous floral offerings (respecting which I have 
viready made confession) began to arrive from 
time to time, why then, I perceived all too olearly 
(for intruth I know not whether the assurance 
gave me more of joy or pain |) that my fellow- 
traveller had not forgotten mo, and ia all proba- 
bilitity might—might even as 

‘* Might even come in search of you in proprid 
persond, cre the twelvemonth had expired,” 
fivished Miss Rossiter, decisively, eeeing that her 
companion hesitated, whilet the vivid colour 
mounted to her cheeks, and great tears gathered 
in her eyes; “in which case I should say you 
would have every reason to esteem yourself the 
most fortunate of your sex, whilst humanity at 
large-——-” 

“Amy!” interrupted the elder girl, almost 
pasaionately, coveriog ber face with both white 
trembling hands, and rocking herself alowly back- 
wards aud forwards asshe spoke, “Amy! do 
you not eee the absolute horror of—of the situa- 
tion ? Had he, indeed, appeared as I hoped, as I 
feared, nay, as I felt assured, he would,” she went 

n, raising her head proudly, and looking full 
into her companion’s eyes, “only to discover 
that the girl to whoee memory he had been faith- 
ful for a whole long year was utterly unworthy 
ot his friendship and esteem, much less of—of 
his love! For some intuitive consciousness 
whispers, Amy, that this gallant English noble- 
man has actuaily bestowed upon me something 
warmer than mere regard, 

-" Why, otherwise, should he have taken inf- 
nite trouble to furnish me with such constant 
and tangible reminders of his existence from time 
o time? Imagice, then (had I remained at 
Madame Becque’s) his probably arriving at the 
specified time to discover that the girl who had 
so strangely captivated and riveted his fancy had 
vractised upon him a baee deception, in that she 
had allowed him to aseume her social position 
was other than in truth ib was, that the barrier 
between then was less insuperable than it.is ; in 
ahort, that he, a peer of the realm, had been de- 





following evening and repaired—solitary, sad, 
and weary—to the vast, busy, way 
station ; there (with the money borrowed from 
a ote coma sets a place In a third- 
class carriage to Liége, w! a doubtful reception 
at best awalted here 

Poor child! small wonder, her t, dark 
eyes were liquid with unshed tears, whilet her 
tremulous lips, cheeks and brow were white as 
the driven snow. An anguish and dread too 
deep for words (had thers even been a friendly 
confidante at hand) just then internally convuleed 
; her, but around were none save callous 


—dark-browed, insolent wise gry before, be 
on either side, who jostled the shabb pee 
Eoglishwoman heedlesely, or stared with coal 
impertineuce beneath the brim of her well-worn 
felt hat, She felt terribly alone in that loud- 
voiced gesticulating throng, some rushing this 
way, others that, in haste to catch cabs, relatives, 
or their respective trains, Georgie involuntarily 
shuddered as she paused one moment on the 
crowded platform; a bitter sense of isolation 
surged about her hears for a long breathing- 
space, leaving ber cold and stunned and reckless, 
Naught, she reflected vaguely, mattered in o 
cruel, callous world where one was utterly 
alone ! 

Forgive her, reader;! compassionate her! The 
battle of life was fierce for one whose summers 
were scarce eighteen ! 





CHAPTER VII. 


"Ts it—is it possible!” she gasped,  gazio 
wide-eyed, pallid tremulous, up into ite tome ‘ 

“ More—it is a fact ! and as ocular demonstra- 
tion apparently proves ineufficient, why then, let 
this—and this—carry conviction and a sense of 
certainty into the deepest depths of your 
incredulous heart!” and as he spoke the young 
man, who grasped both Georgie’s cold hands in 
his, aa in a vice, suddenly bent his head, and 
there, beneath the rays of a flickerivg, glaring 
gaelight, surrounded by a mob of bearded, gaping 
foreigners, this stalwart, audacious Eoglishman 
pressed his moustached lips--once, twice, thrice 
-—-to those of the trembling girl. 





luded into cherishing the remembrance of a 
miserable pupil!-teacher—a salaried menial—a | 
being infinitely degraded and less fortunate than 
an honest English servant ! 

2 Ip was to aveid any such humiliating posal- 
lity that I fled (well-nigh in disgrace) from the 
asylum which had sheltered me for so long 3 for 
syep Niadame Becque’s life-long resentment and 
Bnimosity might be sooner borne, it seemed to 
me, that the hatefal dénouement I a0 dreaded 1” 

‘Pooh !” asserted Amy, loftily, “I think 
far better of his lordship “han you are pleased to 
io! He loves you, that is evident, and, loving 
sou, would nob, have overwhelmed you with in- 
reotdve and reproach (as you so readily conclude) | 
sad he even discovered your real rank in life, | 
However, it is useless discussing all that now, 
You chose to fly, when, at all costs, you should 
have remained ; in which case, who knows?! ere 
now your life-long fate might have been decided, 
either for wealor woe! Iv is, however, futile te 
dwell upou ‘what might have been’ at the 
present crisis of affairs. The danger (if danger 
ft were!) fs past. Lord Grafton has either already 
put in an appearance at Madame B.'s sud learnt 
the truth reapecting you, or you alarmed your- 
gelf unnecessarily, and his constancy hss not 
survived the ordeal of a whole long year. In 
eloher ease, he is no longer an cbstacle in your 
path, for the appointed date is past, and if be 
hee not already visited and departed in peace, in 

Jue course, from your late quarters, rest aesured 
he will not trouble himeelf further on your 
account, 8> you may return to Lfége and seck 
Madame Becque’s assistance and advice unde- 
torred by any hopes or fears in connection with 
gour aristocratic admirer!” 

" Georgie was fain to admit the justice of her 
aage young friend's observations, yet ib wee with 
a heavy heart and strange foreboding: of impend- 





“Lord Grafton! How-——how dare you ?” 
‘A man dares much, chtre amie, believe me,” 
he responded, with a smile infinitely tender, 


| “when that for which he has yearned fora whole 
| year is within his reach at inst. 


Oh! Georgie, it 
is useless struggting to be dignified, still less 
indignant, for I know—I know, dear girl, you 
are not indifferent ‘to me, or you would not 
have fled from Madame Beeque’s to avoid a 
rencontre with one who—who loves you better 
than life iteelf! Ab! Iam abrupt, no doubt!” 
he went on; eagerly, secing the startled light 
dawn fo the girl’s great eyes, as he puso hile 
strong arm about her, and led her, passive as 
child, within the doors of a vast deserted walting- 
yoom, where they sank down together, side by 
side, on a dusty, frowsy, crimeon couch ; “ but 
having perfores, lost a whole twelvemonth’s 
happiners, one becomes Impatient of a slogle 
moment’s further waste of bifss, so I must tell 
you at once that I went in'seareh of you to Lidge, 
and——”’ 

‘€ And heard the truth {* whe faltered, glancing 
up askance into his face. 

‘'The whole, whole truth, dearest,” he re- 
sponded, ferventiy, “and, moreover, read between 
the lines; eo explanations between us are 
unnecessary, Georgie. I understand fully all 
that you would say—all that twelvemonths ago 
you left unsaid ; and I came bustling off from 
good Mother Becque’s to see you at Madame 
Dudent's, Yet, to think how nearly I missed 
you after all! Egad! if I'd turned out at the 
first door tastead of the second, and thus avoided 
stumbling up against you, I should have been 
deposited at headquarters, [b eeems to me, only 
in time to learn that you had gone, and thus 
eluded me once more, But, thank Heaven! I 
have caught my little bird at last, and, Georgle 
—~Bah ! don’t talk to mre of the danger of mis- 
sing your train. I shall not seb you free until— 





ing evil that she shook the dust of Madame 
Dadent’s establishment from off her fest the 


until you have given me one ef hope, Look 





4 


ps near her ear, ’ 
had told me the truth—the whole truth, t 
months ago, the probabilities are we need ‘nod 
have wasted a long, interminable year, I thought 
you were a school-girl, and that I<had, con- 
sequently, scarcely the moral to make love 


to you ; moreover, I wanted to try my own heart; 


for I fancied so sudden an it pass 
away, like many a former caprice, When 
however, that absence, on the contrary, bub 
my love for you grow stronger, I determined to 
endure the year’s probation, then seek you, and 
if you gave me hope, refer ‘the matter to Your 
‘papa’ in the orthodox style, in due ‘course, 
you been quite, quite candid with ‘me; 
dearest, I should have read the ridtile of my own 
heart aright long since, for ib was only Y 
heard the truth from Madame rocoto withered 
lips that I truly estimated the depth and fervour 
my love. The horror, the anguish, 
tent despair, which seized me when I 
upon the possible trials of your tion—-alone, 
among strangere in a foreign !—at once con- 
vinced me that I need no longer doubt or ponder, 
for my only chance of happiness, I realised forel» 
bly, lay in the noe oe you would’ promise ‘to 
share my future Georgie t it'was to tell you 
this I took train abonce. Let me have my answer 
from your own lips, here—now, without another 
minute’s delay. Remember, I> have already 
endured a year’s unnecessary and 
suspense! If my calculatiom be correct, one 
eee re ne on board the good ‘ship 
Python.” 

It was the solitary reproach which ever passed 
Lord Grafton’s lips, and bese y Sinclair par- 
doned it, Her exact reply not be recorded 
here. I will content myself by saying that at 
the present moment no happier womans, no 
prouder wife, could well be fownd throughout 
the ages = — Vs England i yo 
Georgina, y Grafton, who reigns 
Lee" ’s seat, Graftom Towers, loving and 
beloved. 

This fortunate pair never fail to take an annttal 
trip abroad ; but surely it is strange, as um 
aristocratic " friends” observe, that they 
ably visit Bey so upattractive as Lidge; but 
Lord and Lady Grafton amilingly vow “it a 
most delightful spot—rich in associations and 
historic memoirs.” 

{HE END. } 
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So pronounced is the success of artificial silk 
that Eoglish mills are taking it up, aud a large 
amount of mac now idle is to be 
work weaving it, ere has been a good deal 
of question as to the relative the 
natural and artificlal product, Experiments 
have been made which show that the latter” has 
about 80 per cent, of the former, but the manuer 
of working is quite different, Those who have 
worked with the artificial fibre are surprised at 
the exquisive colours produced. They take 
much more readily than the natural 
Another pecullarity isthe extremely rich —— 
lustre of the fabric. Of course, the cloth 
from artificial fibre will be less durable than the 
genuine thread of the silkworm, but it, is 
mised in much less expensive grades, and w 
once the factories and mills are ‘fully at work; it 
la claimed that prices will be wonderfully 
duced, so much so, indeed, that everybody cam 
afford to wear eilk, : Pra 


a oa 
“THE HUMAN HAIR: Its Restoration ax 
vation.” A Practical Treatise on_Baldnegs, 
Superfluous Hair, &c. Spondias, Post-free six : 
from Dr, HORN, Bair 
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GEORGE TREHEARNE. 


‘Iris the height of summer, and Helen, the 
daughter of J Bowers, the owner of the 


“ Pox and Hounds,” in a Yorkshire village, is | 


Seaulighd tir ceateneuinttoen 
str on 8 u 

tall, nhove the pa hr of women, she 
holds straw hat by her Longs tog that ber 
ehestnu? hair, sae back from clear, pale 
face, ruddily, 
Wieck thokeon, grey eye with its soft lashes, 
as she looks warily round, and uote the lines of 
her rich, large mouth os she steps buoyantly 
away. 

People with such are rare—happily, per- 
haps; and wre yd them are peta 
resolute, often successful, nop seldom unscru- 


She walks y towards the sraall clump of 
trees, here a@ wood, and ponders the re- 
sults of » recent action. 

She fs not a girl to do many things rashly, to 
take a false step with her eyes open—at least, 
not. yed, 

Some day, may be, Helen Bowers will love, 
end thea will feel the strength of a power 
greater even than her will, 

In the wood is George Trehearne, the Oxford 
student, who has come here to study hard, for 
he has much wasted time to make up, and now 
he has a spur to exertion. 

A college friend told him of a quiet place 
where a man covld get through a lot of good 
work in the Long Vacation, 80 George has only 
made a short stay in the little town where his 
father is the leading doctor. 

Bracing to some he has left 
his two fond sisters, the aunt who spoils him, 
and the schoolboy brother, and started to work 
at Greek and Latin, logic and history, in dis- 
iant Yorkshire, 

A typical young Englishman, strong in body 
and well stocked with brains—even if he docs 
lack self-control and is too keenly alive to the 
few things that commend themselves to his 
rather taste. 

Some would say that a squarer jaw and less 
rounded outline of feature would be better 
signs for a man's future welfare, but those 

— him sey that no change must be even 
A 


He.locks towards the country road, and then 
flings aside the book he is reading, for coming 
steadily towards him is: Helen Bowers, 

“There's « figure and a face and a mind, too, 
for which @ man can lightly give more than 
Jacob’s labour for Rachel,” 

For George Trebearne is utterly, blindly, in 
love with Helen, He loves her with a deep, 
steady, ever-growing passion, which no show of 
indifference, nor banter, nor fp. encourage- 
ment of his unsuspecting rival, Sir Everard 
Courtney, can abate one jot or tittle. 

What does {t matter, he thinks, smilingly, if 
Sir Everard, the wealthy, good-natured owner of 
Storthes Hall aod the broad acres stretching all 
round, comes to the “Fox and Hounds” very 
often and hangs so attentively on Helen’s 
words 7 

“Why, Sir Everard is fifty, well told, and, 
like many gentlemen of that age, talks to every 
pretty girl he meets. But,” thinks George, 
“she comes to mest me, to bring me my answer 
before I go back to work and Oxford,” for little 
work haa he done while wooing proud Helen, 

" Helen | Helen, whatever your answer !” 
he cries, ig her hand as she steps calmly 
M2 tohim, ‘How glorious you look to-day | 

ell me now, quickly, what you have decided ! 
1 fee! that I have won—that you have come to 
say that you'll be my wife, my beautiful, clever, 
darling wife. Say, am I right, Helen!” He 
finishes with eyes and parted lips, 

“You are 0,” she re- 

slowly, with her steady gave foll on him. 
“*T bave come to say I will be your wife.” 

“And you love me, Helen 1” asks George, nob 

satisfied with this too precise answer. 


“Should I come here if I did not! By this time 
you ought to know I am not given to soft words 


and sweet phrases. 
“ Yes, Felon, I know your proud nature, 


Heaven never made pride like it, Now, my love, 
you'll let me take my firet kirs ; you will, won’s 
you, darling?” he says, dropping into loving 
lap 


She pauses a moment before speaking, and 
then breathes a low “ Yes,’’ and her face 
hardens juat a little, 


E he clasps her In both arma aud presses 
the su form to him, and covers the passive 
lips hot kisses, 


~ She yields, indeed, bub doea not return his 
embrace ; rather, she seeme to endure the touch 
of his lps on ber smooth cheeks. 

: He has his love now, all 
his doubts are over, and he does not expect his 
proud, reserved aweetheart to put aside her 
pride though she has pledged herself. 

After some time, too short for George, spent 
in love-making, she leans against the low branch. 
of a large elm, and says, firmly : 

"You understand, 
money at once. Imusad go to Holmieigh when 
you leave, and the money will pay a servav! for 
father and pay my expenses with Miss Bland. 
There's no time to be lost, If Iamto be what 
your wife should, I must have the manners and 
education of your station, I am not going to 


be speered at, patronised and deapized by your 
lady Hon ou’ll give me the money to 
night ?” 


‘Yes, my love, to-night, Don’t talk about 
money now,” he says. “Let me have only the 
pleasure that I’ve waited for so patiently.” 

* Not so very patiently,” she says, with a rare 

. “Are you very happy, George?” she 
asks, in a softer tone, 

“Too happy for words, ’ he replies, 

Tell me, George, if you saw tho future be- 
fore you now, and miserable—you not hav- 
ing married me; suppose I have died—would 
you give me back my promise !”’ 

‘*No, Helen, no} not if the future were to 
be one cc hate Helen, your love is all.to 
me, life fame, home and family ; you are my 
life. I’ve nothing beyond you, nothing apart 
from you. But what a question to ask now | 
You ate so strange at times. Helen, you make 
me shudder.. Do you know of anything to spoil 
our future?” 

“ No, nothing ; ib was only a suddev thought 
a fancy. Don’t fear, George ; I’ve your word, 
you've mine. As you keep your part, so will I 
mine,” says Helen, in her former tone. 

“You write to me at Anselm College, 
dear. I go away two days from now. You'll 
write to me to say how you go on, and all that 
you think ; perheps, Helen, you'll not be so re- 
served on paper! l’li write every day,” says 
George, fervently, - 

“ And I, once'a 9 9 rag coldly, 

Perhaps the implied h on her want of 
affection had annoyed her, Anyhow, she would 
nob consent to writing more than one letter each 
week, and with that had to be satdefied, 
“I must: go beck or father’ll miss me,” she 
gays, soon after. 

* Not yet, Helen,” he pleads, “Stay a few 
minutes. Reoollect I’ve nob had my new love 


ong.” 
“ You'll spoil everything with your weakness,” 
she returns, . ‘You know well enough tather 
mustn’t suspect anything of this, or our love- 
making will be stopped. You've heard him say 
often enough that his davgbter shall marry no 
one higher than her father, and what he aays he 
means !.”” and she moved from the tree, 
** You shall have the hundred pounds to-night. 
I'll put the notes in a letter I'll give you to post, 
so no one wil! know,” explains George. 
“You are very good, George--too good for 
me,” 
And then this proud woman lifts her lps to 
a and really gives her fond lover an unsought 
8, 


The next moment Helen Bowers is returning 
to the “Fox and Hounds” as self-possessed as 
when she started for this strange troth-plighting. 





“ Love you, George !”” ahe replies, vehemently. 


So George Trebearne returned to Oxford a 


George, I must have the | 


month before the loug vacation ended, wrenched 
himself away from the delights of a love stil} 
oung and fresh, and gave himself up to the books 

6 bad peglected for rare Helen Bowers. 

On the river, there called Tels, later by another 
nane known to all races of men, he would scull 
hia skiff each evening into some reed-fenced back- 
water, where the sharp cry of the peewit was the 
only sound beside that of the stream rippling 
against his boat, which mingled with his thoughts 
of Helen in quiet Holmleigh. 

He would write out in his pocket-book the 
choicest bits of classic love-verse, and alter them. 
to fit the new Helen, Rarely did he find her 
deacribed by these old writers ou love. Each 
other type of woman they knew, and the strokes 
of their skilled hands wanted little changing to 
make the likeness of most modern maidens, 

Helen alone seemed to have escaped them ; she 
waa beyond their experience, George thought, 
till one day he came across four nameless lines, 
where her very exsence seemed to dwell. 

Swiftly he had them by heart, then in Eoglish 
words, in Englich verse, and then he turned to 
the book of some old scholar where the unnamed 
subject of the lines waz identifie* 

“No, not she!” washis cry, when he found 
thatthe Latin writer was speaking of a woman 
even more infamous for her character than wor- 
shipped for her splendid beauty. 

One of Helen’t letters put the memory of this 
resemblance out of hia head, and the return of 
students soon left him too busy to brood over the 
matter, 

Trehearne was «hanged, everyone said—reading 
hard, and meant to come out high on the class 
late. 

**Odds he gets honours,” says Lasterly, who 
has to give long points, 

‘* Bivens he’s first-class,” says snother, taken to 
five pounds by that cool hand, Burroughee, 

Helen's letters accumulate, and mark the three 
months gone so smoothly. She is just as 
proud on paper, saya.little of her own feelloge, 
much of her progress, and makes (ieorge exclaim 
in admiration of her sketches of her friends and 
fellow-townamen. Examination in a few days 
now ; and then freedom, love, and Helen. 

Ooe morning George is delighted at seeing an 
unexpected letter from hie sweetheart; be 
presses the envelope, and as he detects an enclo- 
sure, crias,—- 

“The likeness at last!” 

Joyously he opens ft, draws out the evclosure 
—two cards linked with silver silk, Puzzled, he 
reade the name on the first, 

** Sir Everard Courtney! What does Helv 
send this for} The old boy married again. 
Well, he walted long enongh. Who fs it?” 

He turns to the other card, and these words 
dance in lines of fire before his eyes,— 

“Lady Courtney (Miss Helen Bowers),” 

Pooh! his sight’s queered by reading ; it's a 
mistake—he’s read the words wrongly! He 
brushes the card with his hand, and atill the 
neat characters remain, and atill they look red 
before him, With cold hands he turns again to 
the envelope, A letter which contains something 
folded fu it, From Helen--the longest she has 
ever written ; the folded paper is a note for a 
hundred pounds ! 

Slowly, spite of his batiling, {9 Is forced on 
him that this woman has deceived him, played 
with his love, and married bis rival—old, but 
wealthy—sold herself for her ambition, for rank 
and power, station and influence, 

How firmly she writes! How well she tells 
her tale ! 

* Felt that she did not love him as he deserved, 
and that her’s was 9 nature requiriog a man of 
tiper age to guide it,” 














“Riper age, indeed!” he muttered, “ when 
you take the man who is only not called a fovi 
because he’s a landowner! Bah, Helen! you 
should have spared your reasons! Ob, my 
Helen! my cursed Helen! yon’ve wrecked me ! 
I’ve worked for you and your love; I can work 
for nothing else. You send my money back : 
you tell me your marriage was necessarily 
secret; and, great Heaven! you ask for my 
friendship | If ever in my life you come in my 





power, beware! Perhaps my love was weak ; you 
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shall see what my revenge will ba! Oh, Helen! 
Helen { my glorious darling. I did love you !— 
I love you still! Why have you broken my 
hearb? Ob, my Helen! ” 

And George Trehearne, shaken by a storm of 
grief, lays his head on bis books, and gives 
himself up to such a sorrow as comes to few men. 

That day he sent back the note, saying it was 
a free gift, Let Lady Courtuey keep it in 
‘memory of one ehe will see but once again—when 
or how he did not say. ’ 

Pride urged him to work with feverish energy ; 
aud at Jast he comes out in the first-class, and 
Borroughee loses, aud the father who has scraped 
and saved from the proceeds of his Hampshire 
practice to wend his son to Oxford is a Lowy 
man that day ; and George Trehearne’s name is 
on the lips of every one in the little town, and 
many expected he would do weil, and more knew 
bim einee he was “so high,”—a height indicated 
by the bend of the speaker. 

When the lists are oud he leaves for Paris, runs 
across home for Christmas, and back again to 
Paria. 

De. Trehearne says George has done too much 
work, and must take a holiday ; and if he likes 
Paris best, why they'll spare him from home, 
though they had hoped to have him all the 
Obristmas time, particularly after his leaving so 
goon in the Long Vacation. 

And George Trehearne returns to Paris, and 
writes very seldom. He does not go up to 
Oxford nex) term. 

The doctor hears strange stories of hia gon, 
and enatches two days to run over to the gay 
city. He comes back, and says little of his visit, 
Why tell the old story? A man has been fooled 
by a cold and clever woman; he holds himseif 
for a time, and then goes down hill at the devil's 
pace. Heaven cure him soon! prays the poor 
father, stricken in the hour of his triumph. 

A year goes, aud George still wanders over 
Europe. He does not trouble those in Euyland 
for money, for he makes something by the wild 
and bitter novel he writes : and his friend, the 
Due de Laverne, keeps a good house, and won’ 
be parted from the brilliant Englishman, so 
different from the dull samples of John Bull M. 
le Duc has hitherto seen. 

Another sear aud yet another go, The Duc de 
Laverne has found out a darling Greek now. 
George Trehearne has long lefs France, come to 
London, llved wild, and taken to drink, 

He writes still at times, and so just keeps body 
and sou! together. He will not ask help from 
the sad father whose name he has made the sub- 
yect of so many disreputable scandals ; let his 
éistere forget him, and let Harry go to Cambridge 
that he may not hear of the other Trehearne, 

Then comes the illness brought on by drink and 
late hours, and little food, and then the bospital, 
and sfterwards the seaside, having no money, 
mo strength to work, and worse than no name, 

He gets a little work in copying Greek for the 
focal parson, and then, feeling stronger after a 
coonth’s sober living, joins a travelling booth, 
which comes to utter failure in the depth of 
winter ata town in Lincolnshire, 

Through that long and cold time he tramps 
from casual ward to workhouse or infirmary, and 
oue day finds that his next “hotel” is ina 
familiar village in the Yorkshire Wolds. 

On that February evening, when the twilight 
lingered long on the earth's white garment of 
snow, @ pale and ragged tramp stood hesitating 
at the cross-roads, one of which he knew to lead 
to Holmleigh, whenos a long private road brings 
the visitor to Storthes Hall. 

Shall he go! [o's onlya mile or so longer, and 
there's plenty of time. He has not seen her for 
years—does nob wish to see her; but he will 
climb the parapet above the old gate, and have a 
look at her grand house. He feels atrong now ; 
he has had no drink since the show stopped. 
Only ove thing does he carry about with hin—a 
card from which hangs « wisp of silver silk. 

He will go. And starts tramping sturdily, 
seeing the once well-known country, now bleak 
and cold, roiling away in huge snow waves into 
the dull white of the distant sky line. 

Bitterly he thinks of the old time, and coming 
to the entrance to the private road, clambers the 


low gate, and crunches the smooth snow under 
hie shapelezs boots, coming as silently as sudden 
death. 

“There Ie no danger, Cyril. No one knows 
Mr, and Mre. Thornton, of the Grand Hotel, 
Paris, are——" 

* Hash, Nellie 1” eays a man’s voica, 

 Oaptain Devenish and Lady Courtney,” the 
lady continues. 

“Her voice!” says the tramp, aa the words 
travel in the cold, still air, her vi with a uew, 
strange tone in {t. He listens close to the thick 
wall, and then strikes the dull brick as he hears 
the words ‘My Cyril!” borne on a long love- 
sigh. 

So this man calla his Helen NelJie—poor Tre- 
hearne had never dared to use the pet name, And 
she, the cool, scheming, ambitious woman, has 
now loved and seems to rejoice in Ler guilt. 

What a depth of worship and love went Ianto 
that brief ‘‘My Oyrfil” Ah, these atrong 
women, when they dogive their hearts they 
know no limits ! 

They are walking on now, and the tramp 
hearse her dress rustle against the bushes ; and 
then seeing ahead the old gate, now railed up, he 
hastens on to catch a glimpse of her. He peers 
cautiously over the stone parapet ; they have not 
passed, a glance behind shows him they are 
coming, 

Down In the snow he crouches, and then as 
they reach the middie of the gateway he climbs 
on to the parapet and looks at them moving 
slowly at the edge of the sloping ground. 

She is splendidly beautifulasever. Her lover 
isa big man with handsome, stupid features, 

Suddenly they turn and stop before he can 
jump down, 

‘‘Who’s that fellow, Nellie?’ asks Captain 
Devenish, pointing with his whip at the pale 
and ragged figure holding the railings. 

Lady Courtney looks at the « fellow,” and 
knows George Trehearne ab once, despite his 
wild eyes sud ragged beard. 

** Go, Cyril! Go! leave me!” she cries, ‘‘ No, 
Cyril, one kiss!” and ehe clasps him round the 
neck aud kisses him again and again. “Now 
go!” she says ; “ leave me to deal with this man.” 

Her strong will again dominates, and Captain 
Devenish walks steadily towards the place where 
hie groom and horse are waiting. He turns to 
gience at his imperious mistress, and she waves 
hita onward with a gesture of command, 

For awhile they look a» each other in silence, 

* Lady Courtney, or Mra. Thornton,’' says the 
tramp lover, “once again you see me, Lady 
Courtuey—-Mre. Thorntou— ! 
cruel, false, and lying love, my time is come | 
You wrecked my youth, my manhood, and my 
life, See what I am—a nameless tramp, and you 
the honoured wife of Sir Kverard ° 
Honoured? Noi Dishonoured wife! I heard 
and I know. As you spared me so will I you. 
Your lover is called Captain Devenish, is he? 
And you say to him, ‘My Cyril!’ Bah! that’s 
man who has snared many foolish women, and 
you'll not be the last. Lady Courtney, your 
name will be the by-word of Yorkshire itself, in 
three days’ time, Your stupid old husband shall 
be shamed in his own county by the innkeeper’s 
daughter he made his wife, Helen, you were 
false to me, you are false to him, and the 
lover whose life you have blighted shall be false 
to you!” 

Calmly she heard him till she lost sight of her 
new lover, calmly she waited for him t» geb on 
his road, and then she turned to her old lover. 

“You've gone too far, George Trehearne |’ 
she said ; “ you make yourself too dangerous !” 

As she spoke she drew her hand from her muff, 
looked up at him fiercely, levelled a pistol, and 


A rattling of the rusty railings, a clutching of 
fingers, and a fall of a body into the snow. - 

The emoke curla from the barrel, the sound 
of the shot reaches Captain Devenish, but he 
hastens on, 

Lady Courtney listens patiently. 

No movement, no groan, no one for miles 
round to hear. No one in the disused back of 





Storthes Hall to see anything, even if the double 
row of old trees were not screen enough. 





fo 
sian Caan a ae ‘from his Mps 

om his ragged cat, an —s heavily down- 
ward, seems as if it wou!d close his staring eyes, 
“Tale Coates delta lightly as the 

tuey slum ly as 
wind - rene and the crashing of ape ak. 
trees tells of its course. 53 

Sanday morning, calm and mild, with @ pro- 
mise of spring in the air, 

From the conservatory Lady Courtney looks 
into the park strewa with pie 

At the one spot she cannot avoid looking where 
two trees are uprooted, and the rusty railings 
which the dead man clutched can be counted 
from the Hall. 7 

Next week, great excitement in the village. A 
tramp found murdered near Storthes Hall! No 
means of identification on the except & 
blood-stained card with a silver silk on It, 
Z:alous county constabulary remove the blood 
stains with a sharp knife and remove also the 
name below. : 

**No clue” Is the official answer, an open ver- 
dict the judgment of the coroner's jury, and the 
unknown tramp is in death honoured as a county 
anecdote. 

And Lady Courtney? Oh, she did her part 
well! Never a breath of suspicion on her, and 
her danger is soon over. But not her punish- 
ment! 

The shot that saved herself killed one lover 
and lost another! Never a line, never a word, 
from Cyril Devenish! He had heard that shot, 
he knew she always carried a pistol with ber, and 
he read of the murdered tramp. Nota man of 
high moral standard—but he could nob continue 
to love a murderess, Of course, his niouth was 
closed—the secret was safe with him. Before 
that summer was over he had gone to Iadia, where 
he spent the rest of his life 

A life-long punishment for Helen vet pe ny 
She has lost the man she siuned for, and she 

by the kindly love of the husband she 
has deceived. 


Long years after, o Christmas party assembles 
at Storthes Hall, and on one snowy night a young 
man tellsa budget ot a to amuse Lady 
Courtney’s guests and children. 

man, and perhaps 


He is an observant 

prepares his stories. suddenly, he draws 
the curtain from the window looking on the old 
railings, and continues, solemaly,— 

“The man clung to the railings for moment 
and then fell, At times he revisits the 
atill seems to watch someones, to denounce, 
then falls.” 

The children, fearfal, crowd round, and the 
ladies look forth. Some persuade themselves 
they see the ghost, and others flirt with scuptical 
men, 

“*Lady Courtney —Mra, Thornton—Helen 
Bowers—oh! cruel, false and lying love!’ That's 
what he said. You've gone too far, George Tre- 
hearne! Thawing ! hank Heaven! Rain! 
Now I shall sleep! Cyril, my Cyril! nob a word 
theae long years |” 

Such are the strange words that confuse and 
terri Courtney's guests. She is 
fixedly at the railings, and is utterly forgetfal 
her company. ih os 

* Always in the snow-time George cothes;” she 
says, quietly. 

* ¥ * cal * 

Lady Courtney, strong-willed woman as she 
was, lost her reason ultimately, and at Storthes 
Hali, the window looking on the railings is 
bricked up. None of the family refer to the 
atory of the murder of Georga Trehearne 
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DIANA’S DIAMONDS. 


—101—— 
CHAPTER XXIil. 


‘You are encugh to provoke a esint,” I cried, 
drying my eyes avgrily. “You ark me if I care 
for you, and when I do, you ray 1 cannot know 
my own mind. You tell me you love me—yet I 
may not look upon myself as engaged, b, I 
thought baving a—a—lover was different to this,” 
and Togala buret into tears and sobbed. “ You 
will take nothing from me—neither my love, por 
my money-—or—or—apything.” 

“Diana, Ranee, my dearest, if you knew my 
inmost thoughts you would pity me, and not 
meke it barder for me to Jeave yon than it is. I 
would give you my very Jife ; but honour forbids 
me to claim anything from an innocent, ignorant 
girl like you. When I come back it may be 
different. You will be older, and a better judge 
of your own heart.” 

* And euppoee you never come back?” 

" Ab, it was juet that chance that forced me 
to come here to-day. I felt that I could not go 
without seeing you--and I could not see you 
without letting you know the truth. I shall 
write, as you wish it now, and then you perhaps 
will write to me.” 

‘* Perhaps.” ~. 

“ Your aunt and Selina need not know of this 
conversation—at least Selina. Selina is most 
eccentric, She hasa notion that I am in love 
with her—tbis mere notion will wear off. Last 

ear it was Thompeon, of the Blues, before that 

t was Green, of the Foreign Office, Ib will be 
someone else next month. There’s nine o’clock 
—I must be going.” 

At this moment Stevens entered with lights, 
and as he set them about, and drew down the 
blinds, I was conscious that he cast more than 
one sharp glance at my pale and tear-stained face, 
This was a hint in time. I composed my 
countenance, for I knew that at any moment a 
th double knock might announce the 
return of the ladies of the house, 

Hitherto—and al! that long time—we had both 
been standing—now we sat down, I on the sofa, 
he on a neighbouring low chair. I knew that 
the jous moments were running away like 
sands out of an hour-glass—perhaps the last 
moments we should ever be together. The very 

b was agony. 

** Ranee, you will stay here till I return! I 
will settle it all with my sunt, You need not 
be uneasy. You shall pay for your board and 
] Knott shall settle it,” 


loud double knock came to the door, and I 
started up, saying, in consternation,— 
a are,” 


Fen; ae death bo ino now, my darling, 
now, when we are alone,” he exclaimed, also 
rising ; and, in spite of his previous scruples he 
took me in his armsand kissed me. Yes, and I 
kissed him, and both our faces were wet with my 


A sound of gay talking, of footsteps on the 
stairs; and just as Mrs. Halford and Selina 
entered by one door I fled out through the back 
drawing-room by another, and was never missed, 

+ * * o + 

The next morning I presented such a face 
and hollow eyes at breakfast time ont nee 
Halford was quite horrified. Luckily Selina, 
who was fatigued after the races, took her break- 
fast in bed, and I was spared the scrutiny of her 


too nasi 

Mrs, sitora told me all about her nephew's 
sudden departure, How sorry she wae—how 
shocked when she firet heard the news, Was I 
not sorry? What a pity I had not seen him. 

“TI did see him last evening,” I confessed, “ and 
he told me. Iam very too,” 

“Yes; he takes such a t Interest a 
and he has begged me to look after you till he 
returns, which we may hope will be in three or 
four months.” 

“ Tt is very, very kind of you. But I know I 
aro in the way here though you vcever allow me 


i 





live with mecey instead of intruding any longer. 
Indeed, 1 think 1b will be best,” 

“Tt is no intrusion. We like your company, 
20 don’t ssy another word about It, Hough has 
asked me to 6o much a month (£20) 
from your man of business. So remember you 
are under no compliment, in a monetary sense ; 
and try and make yourself happy and at home 
here as long as you have ro home of your own.” 

I spent two most miserable days, plunged in 
grief, which I was bound to conceal, One little 
ray of sunshine fell upon me on that bleak Satur- 
day in the shape of a letter. Mary Ann brovght 
it to me in bed, 

It was more than a letter ; it was a cabinet 
photo of Hugh, and a very good one. 

How welcome ! and my very own! Now I need 
no longer steal down and etere surreptiously at 
those in the drawing-room. 

**So you had a photo from Hugh this morn- 
ing?” said Selina, ‘I knew his hand ; and that 
is one of his South Sea photos, 1 am sure. Let 
meseeit!” . 

Of course I brought down and displayed my 
treasure, but I made noreference to a little note 
that had been enclosed, and that I valued ten 
times more, 

The transport sailed, and how eagerly we 
followed ite outward passage. It touched at 
Gibraltar, Malta, and finally Alexandria, 

From Malta I received a letter, aletter of three 
sheets, which I soon knew off by heart, 

My visits to Peggy were now long and fre- 
quent; firstly, because she was soon going 
away, and, secondly, because I had made her my 
confidante. 

She was my safety valve, and into her ear I 
poured all my joys and sorrows, and hopes and 
fears. I would sit with her by the hour, and 
talk to her about Hugh; and she proved an un- 
wearied listener. 

At length her cottage was ready to receive her, 
and she and Tony, to my great sorrow, took 
their departure from Lavender-place ; but ere 
they did so I faithfully promised that before long 
I would contrive to pay them a visit in their 
country abode. 

In Mowbray-street all went smoothly. Selina 
had now almost entirely forgotten Hugh, and had 
another cavalier in her train—o wealthy, elderly 
man, of low degree. 

Now, a had blue blood in her veins and a 
diatinguls sence, 

Mrs. Halford was charmed with Selina’s | 
poe but mine were by no means so flourish- 


Sty uncle could not be prevailed on to part 
with my little pittance, despite all Mr. Knott’s 
treaties and his own written agreements ; and 
ag no. money-~a very unpleasant state of 


Soon, I think, everyone kaew the disagreeable 
fact—ab any rate, the servants did, I felt it in 
their manner, 

Mrs. Halford, kind as ever, was a trifle con- 
descending—I am eure she did not mean It—and 
Selina—oh, Selina ! —at once thrust me into the 


politely, then imperiously, aaked 

me to do odde-and-ends of sewing, tacking {n frills, 

manag orem, and generally helping Mary Ann, 
6 


“I know you like to be useful,” she sald, 
“and you work so eharming'y that I am really 
quite envious,” 

Consequently she kept me busily employed. I 
wrote notes for Mra Halford, went messages to 
the tradespeople, changed books at the library, 
and, in short, slowly but surely fell into the place 
of a rats. pon ie companion. 

I was not at all unbappy—lI hated idlenews— 
and I was fifty times better off than I had been 
at ‘* Rivals’ Green.” 

Mrs, Halford herself never noticed how I had 
slid down in the social scale—how my services 
were ab everyone's beck and call. I am sure if 
she had been asked she would have told any 
inquirer that I was treated as a daughter of the 
house, And so was in one way. I had all the 


daties, but none of the dignities or pleasures, 
Months elapsed since Hugh, and my heart, had 





to feel it, Iam an utter stranger, aud you have 
been more than good to me, I think I ought to 


round. Now and then, at long intervals, I had 
letter from Hugh, which letters were like white 
stones in my cheerless life. J always now rose 
early, and took the precaution to empty the 
letter-box myself. His lettere were dated from 
“ Aerouan,” “ Wady Halfa,” and other well- 
known places, as he journeyed up to the relief of 
Khartoum. 

As time went on Selina became more and more 
imperious, Little did she guess that it was the 
heirees of forty thousand pounda that she used 
to scold and browbeat and order about, and 
make lace her dress, and button her boota 

I felt o dismal satisfaction In the fact, and 
kept it religiously to myself. I had an odd kind 
of pleasure in working thus, as it were incognita, 
for Hugh’s avnt and cousin. 

A little after Coristmas Selina was engaged to 
her wealthy admirer, and what a time of fuss 
and excitement eneued, for the wedding wae to 
be soon, 

What with dressmakers, milliners, iadies’ owb- 
fitters, the houce was like an hotel ; aud presenta 
(as she was making a good match) poured in by 
every post. 

No word had been spoken of Hugh till, one 
evening, Selina and | were sitting in the library 
alone. The lash post had just come in, and 
quite a pile of parcels lay before the bride-elect, 
who was critically examining them by the light 
of s reading-lamp, and making comments to me 
as I sat opposite to her, sewing—for her as usual, 

As she appraised some gifts highly, and calicd 
other offerings mean and paltry, she looked over 
at me and said,— 

“ Mr. Dodd is getting me a diamond parure. 
He says it is to cost five thousand pounds. He 
has ordered three carriages in Long-acre, and I 
am to heve two pair of matched ‘ steppers,’ price 
no object. How giad Iam now that I did not 
think seriously of Hugh. Hugh fs nice, but he 
is poor ; and Jam eure he would be shockingly 
jealous. Thie marriage of mine will be an awful» 
blow to him ; but he will get over it, like all 
men, and I hope some day, after,a decent tine 
of mourning, he will marry some nice rich girl. 
Woy, what's this I have opened? A queer pair 
of Egyptian bracelets, Not bad; but surely 
Hugh does not know yet, and if he did he would 
not send me anything so shabby as a pair of little 
gold bangles, not worth more than ten pounds.” 

"You must remember that he is not rich,” I 
timidly remarked. 

“Why, I declare,” she said, turning over the 
lid of the box, ‘‘ they are for you. I opened it 
by mistake, And now will you pleage tell me” 
~-and she half threw them atv me—'‘‘ whab 
Captain Halford means by sending you presenta 7 
Here, Upon my word, this is very nice. 
*Ranee, with Hugh’s love. What does he 
mean, miss ? I insist on knowing,” she demanded, 
scarlet with pagsion, 

“He means what he says, I suppose,” fF 
answered. 

“ Do you believe that he fs in love with you} ” 
she biesed across the table. 

*' Yes, I believe he {s,” I replied, with wonder- 
ful composure. 

* And are you engaged to him, you little 

? 


" Miss Halford, you forget yourself. Do not go 
too far,” I answered, impatiently. 

“ Answer me, once for all |” she nearly screamed 
as she rose to her feet. 
TI do not see how ft can concern you now.” 
“Yes, it does, most nearly. I shall not stand 
by and see my cousin degrade himeelf by a low 
match, and marry a wretched little, white-faced 
adventuress he picked up out of the gutter, sand 
brought home in the middle of the night. I won’t 
allow it, I say!” she nearly screamed. “ No one 
knows who you are. You belong to no ons buta 
disreputable, drunken, swindling old man—your 
uncle,” 
“ Captain Halford knew my father.” 
**And what of that? Captain Halford is not 
going to be allowed to marry you, aud make a fool 
of himself, especially when my future husband ie 
most sensitive about low connections,” 
“T am surprised at that,” I retorted, coolly. 
“ His father was a working miner—than which 





sailed from Spithead. Ohristmas time came 


nothing can be lower,” 
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‘Pray keep your impertinent remarks for your 
own claas, and tell me one thing. Are you en- 
gaged to my cousin, Captain Halford, or not?”’ 
she inguired, in a trembling tone. 

“Tam not engaged to your cousin, Captain 
Halford—at present.” 

“ And yet you receive letters and presenta 
from him! You heve dirgraced yourself, you 
intriguing girl. Ishballteli my motver that I do 
uot consider you are a proper inmate for our 
establishment. You will have to find youreelf other 
quarters.’ 

“Who is to find other quarters?” said a 
volee beside us, and looking up we beheld Mrs. 
Halford in the room, spectacles on nose, key- 
basket in hand, 

She had envered unobserved, and gazed in blank 
astonishment at our flashing eyes and flushed, 
angry faces—I sitting, aud Selina standing ; aad, 
as it were, towering over me, 

“Tam,” I returned, promptly. ‘“ Miss Halford 
has just told me my conduct is disgraceful—that 
{ am nob fit to stay under this roof, and that I 
am a viper.” 

**So she ia!” cried Selina, ‘‘Only fancy, I 
have discovered that she receives levters and 


presents from Hugh all on the sly. Ouly think 
of it, mother |” 

Is this true, Diana?” demanded Mrs, Halford. 
atifily, 


1b is true that I have had four or five letters 
rom Captain Halford, and that these bangles 
just received are a present from him.” 

“Upon my word, Hugh must be mad! Ie it 
really possible that Hugh has been making a cate- 
paw of hie old auat, and brought in an adventuress 
with alie? Who are you, girl?” 

“lam just what I have stated, and what 
Captain Halford haa vouched for, I wished him 
{> tell you that he—he—liked me; bnd he said 
time enough when he returned, We are not 
engaged, nor bound to one another. He would 

ot hear of it!” I stacumered out, rather tear- 
fully. 

“ What—what do you mean?” 

“He would not allow me to consider myself 
hound to him, lest I might change my mind before 

came of age. i begged him to consider that I 
ever would change; but he would not allow 
me to pledge myseif. It was his doing.” 

“ And why was he so obdurate, and you so 
pressing?’ she asked, with indignant scorn, 

“Ah! why,indeed ! He will tall you the reason 
of that hionself,” I replied. “The day after to- 
raorrow I shall cease to make any further deraand 
on your kiod hospitality if you will permit me to 

emain till then, in order to prepare Peggy for 
ny visit, and to pack up my wardrobe.” With 
this remark I rose, having folded up my work } 
with trembling hands, locked my box, collected 
my bavgles; and, with a slight bow, I straight- 
way departed with all vhe dignity that I could 
assume, 


‘« 


CHAPTER XXIil. 


Artre our recent stormy scene I was rather 
mervous about appearing in the breakfast-room 
next morning ; however, I eammoned up courage 
aud ventured down, and found Mrs, Halford 
reading the Morning Post as I entered. For 
some moments she did not lay it down, nor 
reveal her face, nor speak tome, All the time 
she was making up her mind to say something. 
Selina was breakfasting in bed as usual, 

" Diane,” ealid my hostess, ab length—I am 
sorry we both—I mean you and I—spoke so 
hastily last night. If my nephew intenda to 
make you his wife he is old enough to know his 
own mind, and I have no reason, as far as you 
are personally concerned, bo find fault with hie 
choice, You are pretty and ladylike ; andif you 
aré pot accomplished, at any rate you are useful, 
The great drawback to the match in my eyes 
8 your want of say respectable connections and 
money. I speak frankly, and without any wish 
to give you pain, my dear.” 

“ Yes, Mrs, Halford, your objections are not 
frivolous ones, As far as money goes, I may tell 
you that I have good prospects, thovgh at 





present I-am penniless, As to creditable 


connections, no one te my want of them 
as much as I do myself.” 

‘ Have you no people on your mother’s 
side?" 

**No, I have never heard of them,” shaking 
my head. 

“Well, if it i as you say between you and 
Hugh, you had better remain here. He left 
you in my charge, and I consider myself re- 
sponsible for your maintenance,” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Halford, bat I would 
like to go to Peggy. I am thinking of start- 
ing by the first train to-morrow. I have long 
promised her a visit.” 

“You cannot go at present, Look at all the 
things I have to do before the wedding. And 
you are invaluable with poe needle, and have 
made yourself so useful I could not spare you, 
and I am sure you would not leave me at such 
a pinch.” 

“But Miss Halford can easily dispense with 
me and my services; and, to tell the honest 
truth, I should be giad of a holiday.” 

‘‘A holiday. My dear Diana, one would 
think to hear you talk you were a—a—zser- 
vant |” 

“Well, frankly, Mrs. Halford, I am little 
better, if you think it over, For the last six 
months you will find that I have been a kind 
of housekeeper and under lady’s maid.” 

Mrs. Halford became red to the tip of her 
nose, 

“You are frank with me, and I shall return 
the compliment. Who gives out stores, adds 
up tradespeople’s books, arranges flowers, dusts 
the best chipa ornaments, goes messages, mends 
the house linen, makes your caps, aud darns 
your Ince} I do. Who sits at home alone, 
when you and Mise Halford go out day after day ? 
I do. Who effaces herself when you have 
vieitors, or expect company? Who walks to 
church, sooner than crush you in the carriage? 
Ido, Consequently, as you will see, I fulfil all 
the offices of an unpaid companion. I adatit 


that I bave undertaken them un ogly, but 
I am not going to slur over the rap rf have 


undertaken them, nor to pretend: that I have’ 


done these tasks from mere pleasure, Discipline 
is good for me, and my stay here has, I hope, 
profited me much, I am not ungrateful'to you 
for your protection, but I would like 2 change, 
and will, if you please, still carry out my intea- 
tion of going down to Kenb to-morrgw, and 
staying with Peggy.” 

Mre. Halford sat in silence, my speech had hit 
hard, aod she was figuratively scanned. I opened 
her eyes somewhat rudely to the fact that I was 
not, a2 she told herself and her gossips“ a poor 
girl living om charity,”"—-but an upper servant 
serving without wages, * 

‘You are a rude, bold girl to speak in such a 
way to a woman of my age; but I believe there 
is truth in what you say. You placed yourself 
in the background, and we have accepted you at 

our own valuation, I am sorry now that I 
Lins been so much taken up with Selina’s affairs 
that I have only thought of her. When I did 
think of you it was as a usefal, willing girl, 
whom chance had thrown on my hands for an 
indefinite time. Why did you not rebel when 
you found your quarters so irksome }” 

**T never found them irksome till lasb evening 
when your daughter opened my parcel by mistake 
and then insulted me when she discovered the 
contents.” 

"Do not mind her, Selina has her weakness— 
we all have ours, Hers is that almost every man 
she speaks to failain love with her, I never shared 
her belief, least of all about Hugh. He knows 
her far too intimately ; besides, he has no money, 
I wonder how he intends to support you If you 
are my future niece 1” 

To this | made no reply, and presently she 
awided,— 

* At least, lob us part on good terms, Dians.” 

* Certainly, and to show that I bear you no 
ill-will, and mean what I say, I shall go up now 
and finish sewing the muslin covers on the chairs 
in the back drawing-room, for 1 left them only 
half done yesterday.” 

‘* Well, if you are eure you don’t mind, and 





have time. If you want the carriage you can 
have it at two o'elock.” 

“Thanks ; I abould be very glagPof it, for I 
wish to see Mr. Knott.” 

I meant to leave my diamonds in his hands and 
give him my address. 


Having dashed cff a note to Peggy I went 
upstaire, and was soon hard at work in the back 
drawing-room kneeling before various chairs and 


couches, and adorning them with muslin and lace 
anti-macasears, caught up with china silk scarves 
of orange red and blue, according to the very 
latest fashion. 

As I thus knelt and sewed two young ladies 
were shown into the front room—friends of 
Selina, who presently tripped down from her 
bower, and joined them in the highest spirits. 
She had a large light blue velvet jewel-case in 
her hand, and could scarcely contain her tri 
umph as she displayed its contents to their 
astonished eyes. 

I could see its contents also—a diamond 
rividre and three stars for the hair; all very 
fine and very bright—a present from her 
intended. 

After this gift had been discussed, aud tried 
on, and admired, they fell to talking of the 
wedding-day, the trousseau, and the other 
presents; and J, who could hear almost os 
single word, was moved to both amusement 
anger at the coarse and open way in which Selina 
triumphed over her two unengaged future brides- 
roaida, J 

After a long while one of them asked “ who EF 
was?” in a low voice, as I was now working well 
within sight and earshot, though I kept my face 
turned away from view, and made myself as 
unobtrusive as possible, . 

“A poor hanger-on of mother’s. Hugh picked 
her up and trought her here, and sald she was an 
iil-used orphan, that shaghad a little money, and 
asked mother to shelter her till her ‘affairs were 
settled. Her affairs never have been settled, and 
here she has stayed for six months, and is likely 
to remain.” 

“ Miss Halford,” I said, standing in the open 
door-way, “I could not help ring what you 
have said; but you have omitted to tell your 
friends one piece of good news, which is, that I 
am taking my departure to-morrow.” I glanced 
at them as I spoke. 

“T declare!" said one of them, returning my 
gaze with interest, “ I believeyouare the girl with 
the wonderful diamonds! Oh, Selina,” witha 
spice of malice, ‘‘ you never saw such dia- 
monds,” , 

‘Irish diamonds, I should think, if any,” 
said Selina, with a sneer that was not at all 
becoming. 

* Are you the girl we saw at the theatre— 
the girl who wore the necklace that everyone was 
looking at $” persisted » j questioner, 

"Yea, I suppose so,” I admitted, rather re- 
luctantly. 

“And where did you get those wonderful 
disimmonds }” 

‘* They were given to me—they belonged to an 
Indian princess,” 

a + are they still in your possession?” 

“ es,” 

" And Selina, do you mean to say that you 
have never seen them?” cried my questioner, 
breathlessly. 

Selina hed scornfully, and said,— 

“No, and I won’t believe in them until I do— 
seeing is believing.” : 

I do not know what influenced me most, the 
urgent request of this girl, Miss Erle, to produce 
them, or Selina's contemptuous disbelief, or my 
own firm desire to cast off my Cinderella cha- 
racter, aud to appear in my own, ab the eleventh 
hour—to appear and triumph |! i, 

I was not long in going upstairs, and returning 
with a box In wy hand, a very plain one, with a 
patent lock, From its common exterior no one 
would have expected to see ite valuable con- 
tents; and Miss Halford, as she fingered her 
own dainty jewel-case, said, with ill-concealed 
amusement,— 

‘* Well! aow let us pee these wonderful dia- 


monds |” 
“ First open yours!” I sald, “and we will lay 
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Pearce te nase enone vass waear nen 
‘them side by side and compare them on this red 
velvet cover.” 

Selina, only too glad once more to feast her 
-eyes, slowly touched s spring, threw back the 
lids and showed rye i geen No emg 


and respectable one, such as one sees in every. 
je « shop in Oxford and Regent-streets, 
N wo » and outside valine about 


rapturously, fingered them tely, aus 
finally lafd them out with much exhilaration od 
the Loy ager before her, saying, as she con: 


“ Now for yours !” 

From the tone of her voice mine were appa- 
rently very small fry indeed—probably paste! 
Indeed. the box and outer wrapping were poor 
and wopromising, and not to say common; but 
when I quickly rolled off the inner covering, and 
iaid bare my treasure down on the table, a 
simultaneous cry of admiration broke from the 
two Miss Erles, and Selina sat staring in incre- 
-dulous amazement, as if her eyes were about to 
depart from their sockets, ) 

Her poor little necklet was as completely ex- 
tinguished by the Begum's diamonds as a mateh- 
light is quenched by the sun, 

She sat for fully three moments in ney 

faint 


twelve hundred pounds. Selina at a 


she put out a timid finger and touched the 
Eye; then she slowly ejaculated in a 


voice, — 

" Well, I never!” i q 

This exclamation demanded no reply; and no 
one spoke. At length she turned to me and sald, 
¢remulously,— 

"What does this mean—who are 5% 

“Simply the owner of these diamonds,” I 
rejoined, coolly gatheriog them up and stowlng 
them away. i 

“They muet be worth a fortune!” 

** Fifteen thousand pounds, I believe.” 

“Gracious!’’ another pause, As time was 
precious, and T had much to do, and no leisu 
like my three silent and stupetied i “oy 
put my box under my arm, and with a little bow 
to the two strangers, left them ta their own 
company, 

The following day—thanke to Mr, Knott's 
advance of monsy—saw me speeding down to 
Kent to stay with Peggy, and thanks to the 
influence of my wonderful diamonds Mrs. Hal- 
ford was affectionate, Seliua subdued, depre- 
cating, apologetic. They actually drove me to 
the train, and loaded me with books, papers, 
sandwiches, aud a flask of sherry--parted with 
me reluctantly, and. Mrs, 
(Setina could not well do this, having so a 
called mea “ viper”), and they both implo 
me to soon return, All of which attentions, 
caresses and warm invitation I most properly 
attributed to the importance that had accrued to 
me, as the proprietress of an almost fabulous 
diamond necklace! 

Such fs life | 


ne 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Igap enjoyed two distinch experiences con- 
nected with money, In my first time I had been 
the victim of my fortune—-the prey of the 
spoiler, My second I had seen the reverse of 
the shield, and been made to feel the incon- 
venience of appéaring &s a pauper. “I had gone 


vi and drove me home 
2) triumph in the on 


Brayfield fiy, aud proudly 
conducted ms. into extremely snug and 
picturesque ; 


ivy and is creeper, and it stood back from 
the road in a ‘of considerable size. 
“Yes; it's nice genteel, little 1” she 
remarked, ae we drove up; and I praised its 
outward appearance. “It was Tony's choice, 
You see he ‘is a Brayfield man, and he always 
bad his on this cottage. If J had been 





choosing I’d have been more inclined for a bit of 





; -room, with a roaring fire, the showy tea- 


child, and jast come up and take off your hat, 
and look 
‘lake for you ; but it is clean and comfortable—if 


even on this grey wintry afternoon. 


spent a considerable sum in‘furnishing the room 
I | for me—and I said as much, 
A 


farthing to your father’s service } and did he not 
leave us a fine fortune? And where and how 
‘could we spend it better!” cried Peggy, indig- 
nantly. “This ie like your house—and we are 
ae two old gervants the same as before, 


ffarce. She refused to take her meals with me. 
Thad them alone in solitary state in the parlour, 
that is to say, as far as eating went, for she was 


standing, bub. no moré, Although she thus waited 
on me, she rated me and ruled me as anto- 
cratically ag 
ininutely about Captain Halford and hia letters, 
and his means, 


listened to hie epistles from the banks of the 
and Metemmeh with astonishing indifference. 
“ 


and a grand fighter! I'm not denying ft, but 
he has no money—and money is everything 
these times !”” 


match, I'm not saying he was nod good to 
Page dyna, ret Samra teed Spy terrible 


have as right 
with your looks and your fortune, ought to get 
@ great match, and marry a lord or someone 
that could give you s handle to your name, if he 
was only an honourable itself.” 


became alive to what had put it into Pegg’s 
The great man near Brayfield waa Sir Ralph 
Torpichen. bi 


isa ber was & a place, and 
ran down to th 8 @ green, 
The house was pA structure, nae atyle 
of a white Italian: .. It stood in the centre 
of a wide, well-tim ‘demesne, and was sur- 


cena and roseries, well-kept avetiues running 
ribbons, approached it on four sides. 


sights of the county. Ite statues, aud carvings, 
and rare china were the envy of collectors ; and 
Torpichen Park had no mistress, 


Pegg’s views, Torpichen and ite master were 
destined by Providence for her nursling. ‘To have 
her living 
pent of the place—a kind 
wi 


proper termination to her career. 


eagerly showed me the extent of Torpichen, 
walked me round the gardens, and marshalled 
me through the house, 


stately hi 
playing all the treasures under her care to ‘‘Mra, 


& place out beyond Donnybrook—or maybe a 

nice little lodge ab Bray—that we could let in 

the eummer for sea-bathing.” 

“Tra eure this is twice as good, Peg!” I 
, as I viewed the red-tiled hall, the cosy 


table and the 
hot cakes, “ Andy is 


kettle, and the appetising 

ing in your box, my 
round your room! It’s not what I 
nothing else |” 

I ascended the winding, cracking stairs, and 
found my room went the whole leugth of the 
cottsge—from back to front, and that it had a 
window at each end, which made {t cheerful— 

A bright fire burned in the grate, and winter 
flowers stood on ‘the toilette table. Clean and 
comfortable! It was more ; it was quite loxu- 
rious, and I was sure that Peggy must have 


if I did! Did we not make every 


‘ever let that out of your mind |" 
In spite of all I could do Peggy kep: up this 


always present, 
Occasio: she would take a cup of tea, 


ever, and cross-examined me 


She was by no means az enthusiastic about 
the match as she had been when in London, and 
Nile, his descriptions of the fights at Abu-Klea 

Yes, yes, he is a nice young gentleman 


*T have enough for two!” 
‘*Yes; and you ought to make a grander. 


that devil, your cousin Joe, and you 
to be grateful; but a young girl, 


Of Tecouted the idea ; bat I ew ee § 


the green eward like winding white 
Its picture -gallety was famous, and one of the 


Sir Ralph was a bachelor, According to 


her own bourhood, the great 


queen in a small way, 


& coronet on her carriage—seemed to be the 


T could almost read. 's thoughts as she 


Ite master was in the south of France, and the 





had mach pleasure in dis- 





Clarke’s young lady,” the name by which I went 
in the village. 

Peggy had not hid my light under a bushel 
as 1 was inclined to do myseii, 1 had arrived at 
Brayfield to find myself famous, thanks to Peggy 
and Tony. 

My wealth, my diamonds, my cruel guardian 
were familiar topics. Even my riding, my os 
learning, as Peggy was pleased to call it, and my 
guitar playing all been blazoned forth. - 

Consequently I was respectfully received at 
Brayfield. People stared very hard when I first 
walked down the streeb under Peggy's proud 


escort. 

At church, on Sunday, I was actually mar- 
shalled up, and shown into the Torpichen pew 
-—a& pew resembling a square room, with chaira 
and centre table for books, and private stove. 
Over this, and, indeed, ail round the church, F 
noticed tablets, monuments, and brasses to 
defunct Torpichens, Undoubtedly the Torpichens 
had been, and still were, great people in the 
land 


Of course, I, sitting alone in the greab square 
pow, was pil ary cal every eye in the 
congregation, bh was almost entirely com- 
posed of people of the farming class. 

Next day [ received a visit from the Rector, « 
handsome, Pc orp old PO who 
apologised for eo riot calling, as she was a 
confirmed invalid, and hoped I would waive cere- 
mony, and go and see her, 


« In a gentlemanly fashion he drew me out, with 
an art amused me, He had heard of my 
fortune, diamonds, and my strange bringing- 


up, I could see, and was anxious to ascer 
from my own lips if all he had hear was true. 

Presumably, my answers were satisfactory, 
for he invited me to the Rectory, where I soon 
became a daily visitor, Mrs. Parish, his wile, 
being by far the nicest old lady I had ever met. 

She had a pretty fvory-coloured face, and 
silver hair, a sweet voice, sympathetic manners, 
and had no children, and delighted in the com- 
pany of young people—a delight she bub rarely 
enjoyed. She had lost the use of her limbs, 
and Jay on a sofa ina southern window all day 
long working and knitting for the poor or 
readin 


g. 

She was very well-informed. Her mind was 
& perfect store of anecdote and reminiscences. 
She delighted in recalling past days of youth 
and energy, and past friends now dead and gone. 
Iwas au excellent Hstener. I was also her 
almoner, her messenger, her amanuenais, In 
three months’ time I was like a daughter of the 
house, I confided in her ear all my joys, and 
sorrows, and. hopes. I told her about Hugh. [ 
even showed her his precious likeness, 1 went 
so far.as to read her one of his letters; and, 
although she adralred his picture and his pro- 
duction she palned me very much by saying fo 
Pei tendiad oan nee woh tnasank to blers be 

‘Tam are not eng 3 
showed his rca of honour in not binding you. 
You have seen no one but him, and a giri should 


‘have some choice before she takes a partner for 


life,”’ 

“I do nob. want any choice—and I consider 
myself d to him, in spite of all he eays.” 

“ And he does not, He writes my dear Miss 
Mauners, and yours sincerely, and there fs nothing 
in his letters that might not be addressed to an 
old worsn like me.” 

This was very true, and latterly Hugh’s letters 
had been cooler and curter than his firat effusions, 
What did {t mean? . Naturally I was not sus- 
picious, 

Peggy waa not ab all jealous of my frequent 
visite t¢0 her Rectory, On the contrary, she 
approved of them warmly, and also of the 
acquaintances I made there among some of the 
distant county families, I bad spent four very 
happy months sb Brayfield, enjoying long morn- 
ings with Mrs. Parish—long walke with her 
husband, and long evenings with Peggy, where 
we both eat with our work in hand in a way that 
recalled former evenings in an Kestern climate, 

One morning, at the end of April, a telegram 


eummoned Pi and Tony to London saying,-— 
“Tom is dying... Come atonce if you would 
see him alive.” 
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PEOPLE STARED VERY 


Tom was the grocer brother who lived In 
Lavender-place, Of course they were both in“s 
dreadful state of mind. Peggy hastily collected 
a few things, and crammed them into a carpet 
bag. The fiy was ordered from ‘‘ The Red Cow.” 
It -vas suggested that I should betake myself to 
the Rectory, but this I flatly declined to do ; for 
though I knew I would be most welcome, yet I 
was aby, and had a delicacy about going, and 
offering myself as # visitor without being 
previously invited. So it was that I 
sbould bave the company of Mrs. Hawkes, a 
decent woman from the village—-decent ond 
honest, but as deaf as a post, who did the washing 
and rough work of the cottage. 

**If you are asked to dine at the Rectory, 
mind you satay,” said Peggy, as she tied on her 
bonnet ; " and maybe we will be back to-morrow, 
or maybe we will stay for the funeral. I don't 
half like leaving you alone—that I don’t.” 

“Oh, I shall do very well, Peg. Don’t hurry 
back on my account ; and you had better be off 
now, or you will lose your train, You know 
you have a long drive.” 

“So I will,” cried Peggy, making a snatch at 
her umbrella, giving her 1 hasty embrace, and 
runing down the garden, 

In another moment she and Tony had driven 
away, and Mrs. Hawkes and I were left alone. 
I don’t know what came over me, but I had a 
ctirious feeling all the evening that I could not 
shake off—a feeling of depression that I could 
not sccount for. It had come on very wet, so 
my intention of sallying down to the Rectory 
was frustrated; and as I sat at the parlour 
windows in the dusk, listening to the moaning 
wind in the poplars, the rain lashing the parks, 
and saw grey, gusty-looking clouds shutting out 
the daylight, I had one of the worst fite of the 
blues I had ever experienced in the whole course 
of my nearly nineteen years’ existence. 

Vainly I tried to cheer myself with lights, a 
good fire and ten, I felt very much the same, 
especially after getting out and poring over 
Hugh’s last letter, 


a. — 
Bees) ad 
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MPEVOERAERS. 


HaRD WHEN 1 WALKED DOWN THE STREET UNDER PEGGY'S PROUD ESCORT, 


It certainly contained the good news that the’ 


war was nearly over. ‘The relief of Khartoum 
had been too late, and many lives had been vainly 
sacrificed. 

The coming summer would, fn all probability, 
ace the army of the Nile at home. 

This was capital news; but on the other hand 
this letter in my lap was eight weeks old, was 
very short and constrained, and he hinted that 
he was wpe! that I had nos “found myself som- 
fortable contented under my aunt’s roof. 

In her house, at least, you ere surrounded so 
closely by fellow-inmates that you are safe from 
the intrusion of vanes on son, ave 
lonely cottage, ) country, no 
other garrison than an old couple like Peggy and 
her husband, you are by no means so safe ; and 
you know yourself, no one better, that Joe 
Manners does not know what scruples or honour 
mean, I would as soon trust a beast 1” 

A lonely cottage! Yer, we were a good five 
minutes’ walk to the nearest house, and Mrs. 
Hawkes and I + be murdered in our beds for 
all the outer world would know, 

My thoughts were not couleur de rose an IT thus 
aat and reflected. 

We had not even a watch-dog ; the only tame 
domestic animal on the premiser was the cat. 

At ten o’clock I went round the house, includ- 
Ing the scullery and wash-house, tried every bar 
and bolt with my own fair hands, whilst Mre. 
Hawkes held the candle. 

Everything was secure, key was turned, 
every bolt in its place ; so with ashout of good. 
night to my companion (who slept in a closet off 
the kitchen) I went upstairs to bed, with a great 
contempt for my own fears, f 

Thinking and castle-building I lay awake for 
fully an hour watching the fire go lower and lower 
with every shifting of the expiring coals, listex- 
ing to the wind outside, and to the sharp 
rattling of the rain upon the panes of the front 
window; and then I dozed off gradually and fell 
into a sound sleep, 





I may have slept for a long time ; ey heme 
slept but for a few momenta—I cannot 

All I. know ie that 1 was suddenly aroused 
to full consciouszees, and found myself most 
thoroughly wide. awake and listening, every nerve 
fn full tension, my heart beating and thumping 
violently against my side, my eyes strained into 
the surrounding darkness, 

What, 1 asked myself, was the reason of my 
terror? For what was I listening so intently ? I 
must have been dreaming ! 

No! nod dreaming, for there! I distinctiy 
heard it again. 

My heart gave a bound as ff it would choke 
me, 

What I heard was the sound of a atealthy, 
stockinged foot stealing up the creaking stairs ! 


a2 s e * * 

I was so dreadfully frightened that I was now 
prepared for anything ; yes, even for what the 
gently opening revealed. 

(7o be continued.) 








Tux most wonderful tree that is found 
in the Pacific Islands. From this tree the nativer 
procure towels, cloth, tinder, and bread. Ib is 
about as tall as a three-storey house, and the 
branches, which come out straight from the tree 
like so many arms, are covered with leaves and 
fruit not unlike apples in I This fruit 
w wend 90 ee season eight 
months of the year, natives 4 @ good 
living in it. As for it cones from the trunk 
of the tree, and fs usefal for 
pores ; the leaves make excellent towels the 


natives who care to use them; and from the / 


be made, Besides this, its dried blossoms are 
used for tinder in lighting fires, and the wood is 
in great demand for building purposes. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
MISSING ! 


Warn Alec went to his mother’s room he found 
her sitting up on the couch, her smelling-salts in 
one hand and a handkerchief in the other. She 
was pale and agitated, and kept looking round 
apprebensively, as if she feared something terrible 
might meet her gaz3, 

Asa matter of fact, Lady Rosaline was one of 
those women who, having spent a life of luxury 
and self. indulgence, think destiny has no busi- 
ness to send any sort of interruption to the 
smoothness of their paths. Of course she was 
very sorry for the fate that had overtaken Lady 
Carstairs, and she could nob f i heb the ka 
self had been chiefly instrumental in bringing the 
ree: to her peleonial but it iho vad utuaes 
mitte sym was 
on herself ; not only because Maou of Gaatbarane of the 
preeent situation, but aleo because she was keenly 
alive to what the future might bring. 

“ Where ye ae chek can ‘ou not come 
to me before?” she rey Had hn ro , aa her son 
bent over her winae 

“Because I bene © opportunity. Re- 
member how much there Mes been to say, have 
only just left the police inspector, and before 

chat 1 had to see Doctor Whitmore. 

“Ah, then he has arrived? I sent word that 
he was to be brought to me directly he came, 
How was it my orders were not obeyed }” 

“{t was my fault, I knew that one of the 
women could attend to you as well as a doctor, 
while it was that he should examine 
the—the body with as little delay as posable,” 

Lady Rosaline shivered, and put her smelling- 
bottle to her finely-eut nostrils ; then she said, in 
& lowered voice, — 

“ What does he say?” 

‘Only that the person who shot poor Hilda 


WERE DID YOU GET THAT FROM!”’ 





LADY ROSALINE 


must have been very close to her, and that death 
was. instantaneous, apapnon the poor girl had 
not even time to utter a cry can be no 
doubt that the shot I need was the fatal one.” 
Lady Rosaline shivered again. For the first 
time she was brought face to face with rongge af 
In ite most ghastly aspect. Nevertheless, her 
pretty, faded face prvstion ny sion in I more than 
horror ; there was ap in it as well. 


fe started violently and drew back. Strange 
as ib may a » he had completely forgotten 
that he was for his wife when he dis- 
covered the dead body of her rival. 

* Eunice!” he , in a startled voice, 
ie she nob come ” 

'y Rosaline shook her head, 

5 Faded albany 9 myself, One of 
them Is lock but though I called, and shook 
the handle of the door, I could not make anyone 

b, 


"io dut Banowk de ail net beer the 
sleepe very 80 id not 
noise you made; iy, she had neuralgia 
and took a sleeplog draught. Yes, no doubt that 
is it. However, I'll soon see.” 

towards 


> th 
arith troca tho lock, and this ciroumstance struck 
Alec as suspicious, If Eunice had locked herself 
ee ee ee 


young man felt it was no time for delibera- 
tion, and after looking round to make sure there 
wae no witness of what he was about to do he 
put forth his whole strength in an attempt to 
break open the door, 
It yielded at once, and he stumbled across the 
threshold into the room, 


-| someone had 





EXCLAIMED, AGITATEDLY. 


It was empty ! 
Alec's very lips were white as he searched the. 
a poem “gs from end to end. 
that he expected to find his 
wife tested there, and yet he hoped against 
hope that he might do so, His search was un- 
successful, so he proceeded into the drewing-room, 
which wae the last of the three rooms, Here an 
up development met him, for the pretty 
little apartment was littered from end to end 
with the contents of Eunice’s wardrobe—-as if 
thrown cloaks and dresses hastily 
on the floor in an endeavour to make a selection 


from 
Immediately the conviction forced iteelf on 
Aleo that his wife had flown, and that her flight 
was intended to be final, 
He had hardly come to thie conclusion before 
@ slight sound on the threshold made him look 
towards the door, where the inspector was 
standing In » half apologetic attitude, which did 
not, however, prevent him from —- in the 
of affaira with his trained eyes. 
“What is the matter, sir?” he asked, for 
Captain Beresford was leaning against the wal! 
wi Sear damp brow with his handkerchief, 
avything fresh happened ?”’ 

id not answer quite immediately ; it 
flashed through his mind that if Eunice had 
really gone the fact was bound to become public 
proper? and therefore there would be no harm 

Rowley the truth, which he did in ae 
few words as possible. 
The man listened quietly, then he proceeded to 
Fad Capea & few questiona on his own account :-—when 
Beresford last seen his wife, and had 
wee pee bh him pal z suppose that she con- 
templated going awa: 
To this last feorrogstor he was able to 
a decided negative, as to the firat—well, he had: 
not seen her since dinner, for when he joined the 
ladies in the drawing-room she was not there. 
Then followed 2 few more questions from 
Rowley. 
Were Mrs, Beresford and the late Countess of 
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Carstairs very friendly, and was it likely they 
had joined each other in the grounds? 

Alec took refuge in generalities ; he could not 
@ay that the two ladies had been on terms of 
intimacy, and he thought it unlikely they had 
gone out together, 

Bat, as a matter of fact, he was too bewildered 
to reason the matter oud clearly. : 

Event seemed to have followed event so closely 
during the last twelve hours that he was power- 
less to distinguish between cause and efiect. 

He must be left alone to think it out quietly. 

The inspector cast a keen glance at him as he 
said this, 

Already he was beginning to put two and two 
together, and his opinions—--based in a great mea- 
eure on what he had heard in the servants’ 
hall-~were consolidating in one very important 
decision. 

“In a case of this kind delay is always dan- 
gerous, and sometimes fatal,” he observed, sen- 
tentiously. “ Had we not better try and find 
out where Mrs, Beresford has gone, and then 
bring her back $” 

“You can’t bring her back againct her.-qill,” 
Alec ssid, with some of the bitterness of a de- 
serted husband {n his tone. 

Rowley shrugged his shoulders, 

He favcied he could bring her.back—aud 
pretty quickly, too, if he ones suceteded in 
tracing her. ; 

But he wanted to hear the husband's views 
before he took up the search on his own 
account, 

There was a mystery here—a mystery in 
which Captain Beresford and his wife and Lady 
Carstairs herself had been concerned, and he 
could not quite determine what part each had 
played in it, 

Alec, in the present instance, was clearly 
‘taken aba disadvantage, and under such efr- 
cumstances people often make admissions that 
they would carefully keep back if they had time 
to put the requisite curb on their tongues. 

Inspector Rowley did not Intend that Captain 
Beresford shoulf’be left just yet to the quiet 
meditation that he sald was necessary to bim, 

“IT suppose,” he continued, “ you had no idea 
that Mrs. Beresford intended leaving you }” 

The soldier flushed to the roots of his hair, 
and drew himself up angrily, fully prepared to 
resent this {ntrusion into his private affairs. 

Bunt s moment’s’ reflection showed him the 
foolishness of making an enemy of Rowley— 
rather, indeed, should he try his best to keep on 
good terms with him, ith an efforts he 
schooled himself to answer calmly, 

“No, such a notion uever once entered my 
head: Weare only just past our honeymoon.” 

“T know that, sir ; but ladies are kittle-cattle, 
and sometimes take strange fancies into their 
heads—-jealousy, for example.” 

Alec started as if he had been shot, at the 
siguificance of the tone. 

“What do you mean!” he demanded, sharply, 
surning on the laspector, 

“" Well, I have heard, sir, that in old Colone! 
Beresford’s time you were engaged to Lady 
Carstaire—or Miss Fortescue, as she. was then, 
and it struck me that Mrs, Beresford may have 
had a grudge against the Countess on that 
account,” 

Alec was silent, 

What indeed could he say In reply to a state- 
ment which was an obvions fact ? 

Qh! how foolish his mother had been te 
invite Hilda to Oakenhurst. 

That had been the beginning of all the 
trouble. 

“ Can you give me any hint as to where Mrs. 
Beresford would be likely to got” went on 
Rowley, after a pause. ‘Has she friends in 
London }” 

** Not that I know of,” he replied; but even 
as he spoke it occurred to him how little he 
really knew of his wife's fcionda or history. 
“To the beat of my belief she has no relations 
of any kind, and as, before her marriage, she 
lived in France, it is nob likely she knows any: 
one fn England very {ntimately.” 

Rowley considered, the thoughtfal frown 





deepening on his brow, while he bit his nails 
ferociously. 

He felt himself in a responsible tion, and 
he desired to do nothing too hastily, while, ab 
the same time, it was very to the suc- 
cess of his case that no time be lost in 
following up the slightest clue, and that clue he 
thought he possessed. 

At last he looked up, and addressed Alec, who 
also seemed to bave fallen into a moody re- 
verie, 


“T take ft, Captain Beresford, tha you are 
anxious to bring to justice Lady. Carstairs’ mur- 


derer }.” 


SEK, 








“ Oertainly,” the Dg wisn answered ; by 
he looked away from the in r aa he spoke,’ 
an in his face made the latter 
better of what he had intended 
result that an awkward pause 
broken by the entran¢e » 
one @f those » left 
to continue the search he himaelf had begw 
* Tt ‘was clear from the man’s demeanour that 
he had in 

“Well, i,” said Rowley, interrogatively. 


The new comer touched his forelock as he 


anewered—— 
“I've found. the weapon, sir,” aN 
" the revolver!” exclaimed both hie 





Rowley’s eyes were on Alec as he pressed for- 
ward to examine the revolver, and he saw some- 
thing iu bis expression that made him say 
quickly, — 

“You have seen the weapon before, Captain 
Beresford ?” 

Alec hesitated before replying. 

‘* Pm not sure, It seems in some way familiar 
to me, and yet I can’t quite remember when and 
where I have seen {t, Perhaps my recollection of 
it may come back presently.” 

“Where did you find 1), Lake?” 

Rowley; down to examine it in his turn. 

"Tt was hidden in a thick growth of brambles 
quite near to the spot where the body was lying,” 
was the reply, 

"You have not come across anything else 
suspicious |” 

Pg Las Directly I found this I brought it 


to the house. 

* Quite ty Now go back and continue 
your search. I suppose Brown is still on guard!” 

The man replied in the affirmative as he left 
the room, while Alec still continued to gaze at 
the little silver mounted toy with a puzzled 
frown on his brow. The longer he looked. the 
more familiar it appeared, When and where 
had {b come beneath hia notice in the past ? 

Before he could find an answer to the question 
Lady Rosaline—terrified by her own thoughts 
and her son’s absence—followed him to Eunice’s 
apartments, and entering the dressing-room, 
came straight up to the little plush-covered table 
on which the revolver . 

" Good gracious, Alec, where did you ged: that 
from!” she exclaimed, agitatedly, 

Before Alec could speak Rowley stepped for- 
ward, saying eagerly, 

q a0 your eee recognise it?” 

"Certainly Ido, It belonged to brother- 
in-law, Oolonel Beresford, and I. believe he 
brought it,from Mexico with him when he waa 
quite a boy. Originally there were.a pair of 
them, but ane. gob. loat,” 

* During Ovionel Beresford’s lifetime t”; 
ue yes—fifteen or twenty years ago I should 
t ’ whe 

“* You are sure thiets the one that belonged to 
your brother-in-law |” " 

‘Certain. If you look you will see 


0 ma 
eagrayed upon it, , ‘All fair in love ancien “ae 


owley took {t up, and, there, sure WAS 
the motto, proving. beyond all manner of doubi 
” completeness of Lady Rosaline’s identifiga-,. 


“Does your ladyship happen to know where 









oe 





Colonel Beresford kept this!” asked Rowley, 
smoothly, while Alec wal 


& 
= 





“What ked at Inst, 
wnable to bear the tension any longer. ey 

“T was ig,” replied Rowley, with much 

Ef deliberation, “that it was Mra, Alec. 
je | Beresford should have fled on the aighs of Lady 
‘| Carstairs’ murder, and stranger still thet the 


weapon with which the crime was committed 
should have belonged to her |" 4 


—_——e . 
~~ 
OHAPTER XVII, 
ALEC HAS DOUBTS, : 
Axxc turned fiercely om the police-cfficer as he 


made this speech, while’ Rosaline shrack 
back, her face growing 6 was not diffculs 
to guees the insinuation r those words 


of Rowley, and it awoke him & savage 
aT 

ab do you mean . 
“1 hare pramiaed ta give you every nualtance 
my power in the unravelling of this k 
bat I have not given you permission to 
statements reflecting on the honour of my 
name, 


Rowley bit his lip, feeling that he had been 
led into an iaainretion, and ting his 
tongue. He would have done to keep 

to himeelf, and converted them into 
certainties before mentioning them. Very soon 
afterwards he quitted the room, leaving Lady 
Rosaline and her son together. 

“Alec!” said the former, In a tremb! 
whisper, laying one hand on the young man’s 
sleeve. ‘Have you really no idea what has 
become of Eunice” 

“None,” he returned, gloomily ; “ but I must 
lose no time In endeavouring to trace her.” 

**Tam not sure about that, Perhaps,” Lady 
Rosaline hesitated before completing the sentence, 
“ perhaps under present circumstances it will be 
better to make no effort. te find her.” 

* What!” he exclaimed, shaking himself free 
from her grasp, and facing her. “Do you also 
harbour the same suspicions as Rowley 1.” 

*T cannot help it, Alec,” she sobbed, "the 
evidence is so dreadfully against her. She and 
poor Hilda were in the nde at. the same 
time; they hated each other, and then Kunice’s 


time at any rate, that Eunice should keep out of 
the way. In the meanwhile he would search the 
oak bureau in her sitting-room, and see if he 
could not find the revolver, which he now 
remembered his uncle used to keep there, 

He carried this idea into effect, watched 
anxiously by Lady Rosaline who, however, had 
no doubt as to the result, The bureau. was 
chance one of Alec's own 
fitted it thoroughly, It contained no re- 


ee ma 
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vefore,’’ Since dinner he had not set eyes on his 
wife. 

‘What time did Eunice leave the drawing- 
room ?" be asked his mother. 

“ Nob so long: before you came fo. She 
took a book with her into the conservatory.” 

The young man started violently. The con- 
servatory! Then it get age she had over- 
heard his pt are er with Hilda Carstairs—a 
conversation w' would naturally regard 
as an insult to her wifehood, 

“She came back into the house the 
front door,” went on Lady Rosaline. “ a's 
maid, Melanie Coote, saw her, and told me thab 
her face was white and wild, and although she 
passed the girl quite close she did not yen to 
see her, It was then, no doubt, that came 
up and got the revolver, Ihave known all along 
that she was of a very jealous ment, and 
no doubt the sight of you and Hilda together 
fanned the flame of her jealousy until she lost all 
control over herself,” 

Lady Rosaline made this statement in 4 quietly 
matter-of-fact way; but her speech had an effect 
on Alec which she had not been able to foresee. 

He acknowledged her reasoring to be sound, 
and the conclusion it led her to seemed feasible 
enough, but while she was speaking he pictured 
the young wife, friendless, alone, goaded to despe- 
ration by the sight of her beautiful and triumph- 
ant rival, and driven by it to the commission of a 
crime that in her saner moments her whole soul 
would have revolted against, 

For it had come to thise—Alec also believed in 
his wife's guilt, and his own endeavour must now 
be to save her from the consequences of her 
crime, 

Frightened by the sternness of his ¢xpression, 
Lady Rosaline once more approached him, and 
laid a timid hand on his sleeve. He shook it off 
with such auger as he had never in his life ex- 
hibited to his mother. 

“Tf Eunice has indeed done this deed the stain 
of blood does not rest on her alone!” he ex- 
claimed, his eyes flashing, ‘‘She has been 
shamefully treated, aud I have not been the only 
sinner against her, From the moment I brought 
her home, young and alone, her life has been 
made more or leas a burden to her, and I have 
stood by tamely watching the in ties to which 
you subjected her. Yes, mother, I see the truth 
at last, and I will epeak it. You have been cruel 


to my wife, and my affection for made me 
protected the : ioe 
which, for the of keeping peace, I said no 7 
vited Hilda Carstairs here, and you did your 
ment fs delivered you will not the. share. 
about this ne 
Rosaline deserved them, and at the 
he against 
Breaking into. # storm of 
hyeterical sobs she threw 
» Alec, unsay those dreadful words! 
anything in the world to serve your i 
where he locked himself in, determined to have 
He went to the window and threw it wide 
‘ay slantwise acrogs the grass, while the alr was 
How tall nature looked ander the blue 
As Alec stood ‘there it was not so much of the 
triendless, with the brand of Cain on her 


for a time blind to your faults, I should have 
child from you, instead of 
If I could only live these few months over 
how differently would Tact! It was you who in- 
utmost to throw us together, with the. result of 
this murder, Be assured, when the final judg- 
you have taken fn 
They were hard w perhaps; bub 
: bottom of her 
aoul she felt the accusations 
her were true ones, & 
herself on the ground 
at his feet, and held up her clasped handa. 
Have you forgotten it fs to your mother you 
are 6 -—your mother, who would have done 
_ But who has wrecked is inatond !”*he retorted 
bitterly, as he left her, aud went to bis own room, 
au hour's quiet reflection, in which to decide on 
his future plan of action, 
‘open. By this time it was broad da the 
sun had riven, and the long pena fone Bor 
full of the songs of birds, and the blown scents of 
spring flowers, ; 
sky! Whata contrast to the sombre gloom of 
bis own soul ! | 
fair dead Countess he was thinking as of 
Eunice, wandering in bitter reve all ed 
brow. 
He took out the scrap of jewelled embroidery 





he had picked up in the plantation and looked at 
{t--damning proof as he deemed it of his wife’s 
gaits, for it showed beyond dispute that she had 

near the scene of the murder that evening, 
and, taken with the other circumstances, it left 
no doubt in his mind that here had been the 
hand which fired the fatal shot. 

Well, it was a good thing that he had chanced 
to see it, and much better than if that prying 
pen eee up, for now no one, save 
himself, would be the wiser, andaa this thought 

across the young men’s mind he got o 
pair of acissora and began cutting up the em- 
broidery iato tiny fragments, which he scattered 
on the bed of spring flowers underneath the 
window. 

Then he paced backwards ond forwards, his 
mind busy with many problems. 

From what Rowley had said he thought ib ex- 
tremely likely that he would at once obtain a 
warrant for Eunice’s arrest; still as she had a 
good start of him it was not by any means cer- 
tain that he would catch her up. 

Alec had a very high opinion of his wife's 
cleverness ; her brain was wonderfully clear, and 
her courage equally great, sv that It seemed to 
-him probable enough that ehe would succeed in 
ting, Ua eT Op the slip, and this being the 
case, he decided that ib would be better for him 
to remain quiescent. and make no attempt to 
trace her for the at least. 

His idea with regard to Rowley’s next move 
was acorrecb one, for the inspector, now assured 
that Mrs. Alec Beresford was Lady Curetalre’ 
rourderess, lost no time Inu applying to the nearest 
magistrate for a warrant for her arrest. 

edid not, however, make this fact public, 
thinking that it would be just as well to keep it 
ans while he gathered more evidence against 


He wished to have a very strong case to lay 
before the coroner at the inquest, and he jubi- 
lantly pictured the praise that would be bestowed 
on him for his prompt action, 

Meanwhile he despatched emissaries all over 
the country to make inquiries for the suspected 
woman, but strangely enough, he could obtain no 
newsas to her whereabouts. No one seemed to 
have seen her, and she had been unnoticed at the 
railway stations, 

Rowley tried to get. some sort of information 
regarding the attire she had worn; but in this 


he was unsuccessful, for ib appeared that she had 


left'the house without attracting avy attention 
wis he day passed, and when evening 

nd sv the day p: a Ww came 
affairs seemed to be in exactly the same position 
sa thay bed bene at sunrise, except thab If had 

out that young Mrs, Beresford was be- 

lieved to have committed the murder, 
. This view of the subject met with 
dence in the household ; but, 
“was universally hoped that the 
would escape justice, 

- Asa matter of fact, Eunice had already made 
herself rey pores with the domestics, 
who, on the o hand, voted Lady Carstairs 
hers and overbearin Moreover, they had 

ormed a pretty dhrawd tak as to the position of 
aftairs before the death of the Countess, and had 
been indignant with her for “ taking the bride’s 
husband away from her !” 

Mrs. Redwood was almost the only member of 
the household who refused to believe in her mis- 
tress’s guilt, She vehemently declared that 
young Mrs, Beresford was as innocent of the 
crime as an unborn babe, and so excited did she 
become over her championship that she ended by 
bursting into tears, and retiring hastily to her 
room. 


Melanie Coote happened 
this outburst took placa, 
keeper's d re Bhe 8 


cre- 
enough, it 
ty woman 


to be present when 
and at the house- 


significan’ . } 

Mra, Redwood has reasone for what she 
says, no doubt,” the lady’s-maid observed; *' but 
she is as secret fn that as she fs in other things. 
She's a deep one, she is} If she were to tell us 
the true history of her life I expect she would 

as above a bit.” ep 
wisdom was entirely agreed 
who, however, were also of opinion 


that Melanie Coote herself was not so entirely 
candid and outspoken as she might have keen, 

’ Rowley stayed in or about the house all day, 
having posted bis subordinates at various places 
in the grounds, and arranged that directly any 
of them saw anything suspicious he was to come 
and tell it. 

To do him justice the inspector was a first-rate 
organiser, and would have beaten many a diplo- 
matist in the careful way im which he laid his 
plans. Just as {twas getting dusk, and he was 
standing outside the conservatory, his keen eyes 
on the alert for any one who approached or left 
the house, he saw one of the men he had etationed 
in the plantation coming towards him. 

* Any news?” he asked, in a low tone, 

Not much, sir, only that housekeeper, Mrs, 
Redwood, has been prowling about the planta- 
tion, just near the spot where the corpse was 
found, and it struck me she was on the look out 
for somsthing.” 

“ Mrs. Redwood, the housekeeper,”’ repeated 
Rowley, nodding his head. “Dic you tell her 
Thad given orders thet no one was to come 
within twelve yards of the place t” 

“Yea, and when she saw that I was after ber 
she hooked it, and I have not seen hersince. Bub 
I thought you'd like to know.” 

“Right you are,” said the inspector, approv- 
flogly. “I'l keep my eye on her. You go back 
to your post f 

The Dare. go the point of obsying, when a 
sudden idea seemed to strike him, and he turned 
back. 


T suppose you know a telegram was sent to 
the house to-day for Melanie Coote!” he 


queried. 

No, I didn’t. There have been lots of tele- 
grams coming and going for Captain Beresford 
and Lady Rosaliae ; but I wasn’t aware anyone 
else had received one. How do you know it was 
for Melanie Coote }” 

** Because the boy as brought it came peepin’ 
and pryin’ Into the plantation, hopin’ to see 
where the murder took place—you know what 
bloodthirsty young raskils boys are, air. So I 
was just a-goin’ tosend him about his business 
with a flea in his ear, when I thought I'd ask 
him firet. who the message he brought was for, 
and he told me Miss Melanie Coote.” 

This intelligence set the inspector cogitating. 
These two women—Malanie Coote and Mrs. 
Red wood tainly knew more than they were 
Inclined to but he did not think they were 
in each other’s confidence—on the contrary, 
from what he had gathered, there seemed to be 
a coolness between them, if not actual dislike. 

Of course, it was quite on the cards that the 
telegram received by Melanie had no connection 
whatever with her mistrexs’s murder, and yet 
Rowley was keenly anxious to see ib, and assure 
hinnseif on, the point. 

“There's one thing, neither she nor anybody 
else can leave the house without being spotted,” 
he said to himeelf, with a chuckle of satisfaction 
at the thought of how well he had placed his 
spies at.the back, while he himself guarded the 
front of Oakenhurst, 

He kept his vigil undisturbed til! darkness 
had fallen on the landscape, and the stars came 
slowly out in the le dusk of the heavens. 

Behind him the house loomed large and 

loomy, for few lights illumined it—-perhaps in 
aeons to that grim presence which kept 
in the library, where Lady Carstairs’ dead 

had. been 


It was about ten o'clock when a man issued 
from the fronb door, wrapped in a fur-lined coat, 
and with a felt hat drawn low over his brow. 

Round his neck was a white silken muffler, 
80 that of his face was visible, and Row- 
ley might have been at « loss to discover his 
identity, if he had not recognised the coat av 
oe af to Captain Beresford. 

Evidently the young officer wished to avoid 
notice, for he crossed the terrace hastily, giving 
a military salute in response to the inspector's, 

Rowley watched him with a puzzled knitting 
of the brows, . 

There was something about him that chal- 
b longed curiosity, and after a moment's thought 
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Rowley made up his mind that it would be his 
duty to follow bim. 

Accordingly, he waited until Alec had got Into 
the shrubbery, and then, at a respectful dis- 
tance, and always keeping in the shadow, he pre- 
pared to dog his footsteps. 





CHAPTER XVIIL - 
WHAT WAS THROWN IN THE POOL 


Harrizy for the inspector's purpose, the per- 
son he was following seemed so intent on his 
businees thatb he only looked round once or 
twice, and then Rowley cleverly managed to 
slip into the darkness of the shrubs, 

When, however, Captain Beresford left the 
shrubbery his pursuer had a momentary qualm 
lest he should strike into the open parklands, in 
which cage it would have been very difficult to 
keep him in sight without being obeerved, 

However, he did not do this, being in realit 
quite as anxious to cling to the shadow as Ro 
ley bfmself could have wished ; so, instead of 
keeping to the main track, be branched off into 
a little spinny on the left, which, after a mile of 
broken ground, led Into a wood, where the dark- 
ness of the overarching boughs was so great 
that once or twice Rowley {feared he had lost his 
quarry altogether. 

Once in the wood Alec walked more quickly, 

and with the assurance of one who knows every 
yard of the ground he ia traversing, although 
the narrow path was tortuous enough in all con- 
aclence, and anyone might readily have lost his 
way. 
The inspector followed at a very respectful 
distance, until a sudden bend hid the figure in 
front from view, and then Rowley hurried his 
footeteps, and at the bend almost betrayed his 
presence, for the path opened into a clearing, 
in the midst of which was set a pond, and Cap- 
tain Beresford bad come to a pause here, as if he 
had reached his destination. 

“What's he up to, I wonder,” muttered 
Rowley to himself. “ He can’t intend committing 
suicide ?” 

If thie were, indeed, his intention, he had 
chosen a place where he was not likely to be 
interrupted, for the loneliness of the spot was 
almost appalling. Heavy-foliaged trees sur. 
rounded the pond in a complete circle, and per- 
haps it was their shadows that made the surface 
look so black. Not altogether, though, for even 
in wiater, when there were no leaves on the trees, 
those sullen, waveless waters kept the inkiness of 
their surface undieturbed, as if a spell of horror 
lay over them which could not be lifted. 

Local tradition said the place was haunted. A 
murder had been committed there years ago, and 
the eplrit of the victim rose from the waters on 
certain anniversaries, and cried for vengeance. 
This legend had had the effect of keeping people 
away from the vicinity of the pond ; indeed, the 
villagers would make a detour of a mile or two 
rather than pase it, Moreover, it was a dangerous 
place, for it war said to be deep—so deep 
that no plummet had ever sounded it. But this 
latter idea wae no doubt erroneous, 

Rowley, from his place behind a great girthed 
oak, wae well ecreened from obeervation, while 
he commanded a full view of the pond. He saw 
Alee look round and then walk to the further side 
of it, which was sald to be the deepest. Here he 
paused once more, and drew from under his coat 
@ parcel which seemed to be wrapped in paper, 
and which he threw into the waters, watching 
while they closed round it and widening circles 
told where it had gone down. Then he turned 
and began hastily retracing his steps. 

“That was nob a man’s throw, ft was a 
woman's,’ Rowley exclaimed half-aloud, in his 
eagerness. ‘No man in the world ever chucked 
anything away like that. Someone has been 
masquerading in Captain Beresford’s coat, Now 
I wonder who the deuce it is !” 

He was getting excited, something asenred him 
that he was on the eve of an Important discovery. 
He tracked the figure back towards Oakenhurst as 
carefully ae before ; but now he contrived to keep 
closer, for the woman—and the gait and general 





demeanour of the person convinced him that his 
idea of her sex was correct—seemed to have lost 
all fear of being followed, and walked more 
quickly, without once turning round to see 
whether there was anyone behind. 

In the shrubbery, however, she displayed more 
hesitation ; and just before she reac the 
wicket- gate she stood for 2 moment as if to decide 
some question that bad presented itself, 

It was an opportunity for Rowley, aud he 
availed himself of it. Screened by the shrubs, 
he approached her closely before she was aware 
of it, and seized hold of her by the collar of the 

t. 


com 

Now that he was near enough he could see 
that she was much shorter than Captain Beres- 
ford, and, of course, very much slighter. The 
coat, however, being a heavy one, stuck out weil, 
and the fur collar and lappels hid the fact that it 
wee miles too big for its wearer. 

‘J should very much like to know what you 
mean by assuming a character not your own!” 
exclaimed Rowley, while a faint scream from his 
captive made his former assurance doubly sure. 
- I've got you now, and I don’t intend to let you 
60! 

The words were a little premature, for, with a 
dexterous twist, she contrived to wriggle out of 
the coat and dashed into the shrubs, leaving it fn 
his hands. 

The inspector was so taken aback at the sudden- 
neas of this move that he did not follow quite #0 
quickly as he might have done, with the result 
that the woman contrived to make her escape. 

“ Never mind,” he muttered, returning to pick 
up the coat, which he had dropped on the gravel, 
* she’s bound to get in the house some way, and 
I guess it won"t through the front-door for 
fear of attracting attention, and all the other 
entrances are watched. I'll be even with you 
yet, my lady!” 

He accordingly went in the house and de. 
posited the coat in ite accustomed place, and then 
proceeded to the rear of the ion and sought 
out his satellites, 

Yes, one of them said in answer to his ques- 
tions, two women had entered the house together, 
not more than a few minutes ago, gy Mans 
Mrs. Redwood, the housekesper, and je 
Coote, both in earnest conversation, 

“ And both dressed {n outdoor attire }” asked 
the inspector. Another affirmative reply. The 
man had not noticed their drees very : 
except that they were both in , for they 
slipped t him quickly, although he was of 
opinion that neither had observed him. 

Rowley retired rather discomfited, He knew 
it would be useleas to question the women them- 
selves, since their conduct led him tobelieve there 
was some sort of collusion between them ; more- 
over, to do 20 would be to let them know their 
mo ts were watched, and this was exactly 
what he wanted to avoid, 





However, he did not yet despatr. The smartest 


and eharpest of his men—Brown by name—had 
been aleo deputed to keep » keen lookout on the 
entrances and exite of Oakenhurst,and {t was not 
unlikely he might help to solve the tangled skein 
even yet. 

Rowley went in search of this man, but could 
not find him. For some reason or other he had 
left his post, , 

“He'll be back presently,” the inspector said 
to himself, preparing to poesess his soulin patience, 
“and then I shall have some news. He's as 
sharp as a needle with two points, Brown ie.” 

Half-an-hour later Brown came back, and fully 
justified his auperior’a opinion of his . 
While, in a low voice, he told his tale, he and 
Rowley stood in the middle of the terrace, for as 
they both knew walls have ears, and if you would 
tell a secret without a chance of eavesdroppers 
then you must select an open space where none 
have a chance of lurking. 

“T knew Melanie Coote had had a telegram,” 
said the man, “and when I saw her peeping out 
of the landing window just about sunset, it atruck 
me she wanted to make sure there was uo one 
about before she ventured out. 

‘Of course she did not catch a glimpse of me, 
for I kept well in the group of laurels, and a few 


| ‘Bear and Ragged 





minutes later she came out, dreseed in black, and 
with a thick vell over her face, 


"She sli round the back way, so I knew 
she was going into the road,and this gave me 
time to put on the emock frock I had ready, and 


the wig and shepherd’s hat—it’s such a good 
Gieguise that I knew I might venture close to 
her without her suspectiog who I was. So I 
followed her quite boldly ; but at the turn in 
the roads she nearly gave me the slip, for 

was a cab waiting, and she jumped Into it, i 
drove off towards W——. I was in a fix, 
hardly know what I should have done, but just 
then, as luck would bave it,I saw a butcher's cars 
in the distance, which I knew belonged to W——--, 
so I gave the boy that drove a shilling to give me 
a lift, His nag was such a good one that it 
passed the cab-horse, so just as we got into the 
city I jumped out and waited. sb 

“It was not long before the cab came up, and 
then I had no difficulty in keeping level with it, 
for of course it went slower through the crowded 
streets, and it had not gone far before Melanie 
Coote got out, and walked down one of the side 
etreeta. ” 

“She did not pay the driver, and I gathered 
from that that the cab had been engaged by some 
one else, and paid for as well. - 

“ Well, my lady walks on tillshe comes to the 
Staff,’ and then she goes in, 
and aftera decent interval I follow. Now it so 
happens that I know one of the maids at the 
‘Bear,’ and throngh her I found out what I 
wan 7 


ted. 

'*The lady in black had asked for a gentleman 
named Jones, who had engaged a private sitting- 
room on the first floor, and she had been taken 
up to him. 

"‘Tasked Lucy—that’a my friend’s name—if 
there was any chance of overhearing what they 
seid, and at first sbe raid no ; but the sight of 
half a soverelgn—it’s a wonderful talisman, sir, 
gold is !—she wavered, and then {t came out that 
the sitting-room was an old-fashioned one, with » 
square window close to the top of one of the walls 
between that room and the adjoining one, and 
that this window could be slipped down in a 
groove—there are a good many of the kind about 
in old public-houses, 

“The next room was kept as a atill-room, and, 
to cut the story short,I got into {t, and soon 
found myeelf on the top ofa pair of steps, peep- 
ing th the little square aperture in the wall. 

“Lu for my purpose it had a red cur- 
tain hanging in front of it, and I cut a tiny 
hole in the staff with my so that I not 
only heard but saw that transpired.” 

Well done, i done! I couldn’t have man- 
better myself,’ observed Rowley, v- 
inet ‘© What sort of man was this Jones ™ 
“A big, burly fellow, with strongly marked 
features, that looked as if they had been ex- 
posed to the weather a good deal. 
“ He was well dressed, and wore a heavy gold. 


Hf 


Ez 


chain, and » diamond ring. 
“Te struck me that he bad been “Uy: 
don’t mean to say that he was in , or 


anywhere near it ; still the look in his eyes gave 
me the idea, 

“ He was sitting down at the table, with a 
syphon of soda- water, and a decanter of braudy 
at his elbow, and Melanie stood on the other side 
of the table, ber veil thrown up, and her eyes 
sua) and glittering. 

“A hundred pounds isn’s enough,’ she says, 
‘ make it five, and then I'll think about it.’ 

“ ‘Think about it, will you!’ he exclaimed, 
with a sort of Jaugh. ‘Damn your mag he yy 
You ought to think yourself precious lucky to 
bave such an offer as mine made you. My opi- 
nion is that it’s a generous one.’ 

“ ‘ Not when you consider what It means to you, 
air,’ she returned, significantly. 

‘¢ He started up and looked 4b ber, then eat 
down again, and poured himsélf out-some more. 
brandy. i 

‘* His hand was steady enough I noticed—in- 
deed, he looked to me like a man of fron nerve, 


and in this poke he was ahead of Melanie, for” 
e 


though she s quietly and firmly, I could see 
by her face that she was dreadfully excited, 
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“It means that L should look like a fool, that’s 
ali,’ he said, at last, indifferently. 


“* Now, ite a I'm not fond of, and rather 
than let the into the secret I'm’ willing to 
pay you & pounds, That's the case in 
anu 


«Oh, no, it isn’t, sir 1’ sheinterrupted, ‘It’s 
a good deal we treagenerea, are payiag for, 
and you know it as well as I do.’ 

* What do you mean!’ 

"Well, perhaps I had better not put what I 
mean Inte words—it’s safer not, bus I think 
that last letter of yours is worth the money I 
ask—that one alone.’ 

He seemed a bit staggered at that, and looked 
+ re capgpentaip emp tniue to vsk whet 

“* T suppose it’s superfluous whether you 
have read it?’ he said, after a pause, and she 
smiled as she replied, — 

“* Oh, yes, I’ve read it—I've read them all if 
it comes to that. It’s one of a Iady’s maid’s 
perquisites, you know.’ 

“T pricked up my ears at that, as you may 
imagine,” interpolated Brown, ‘“‘for it was an 
assurance that my suspicions were correct, and 
that this interview had something to d» with 
Lady Carstairs,” 

Rowley nodded his head. 

“Go on,” he said, ‘I'm anxious to hear the 
reat.” 

“Well,” continued Brown, “the gentleman 
frowned harder than ever at her reply, aad it 
was @ few seconda before he spoke again; then he 
brought down his fist on the table with a thump. 

‘*' Look here,’ he said, with a kind of threat in 
his voice, ‘I’m not the sor) of person to be held 
under the thumb of a chit of a lady's maid, and 
it’s just as well that you should understand that 
at the outset. Blackmailing bas a very ugly 
sound, and it’s punished pretty severely, you 
know. It won't do for you to get trying that 
game on me,’ 

“*V'm not trying it on you,’ she says, and 
though her face had gone pale, she dida’t flinch. 
‘I’m selling you a bundle of letters, that’s all.’ 

“Letters which don’t belong to you,’ he puts 
éa, with an ugly laugh, which seemed to provoke 
her, for she answered him back sharply enough. 

‘** They don’t belong to you either, for that 
matter. I had some trouble to geb them, and 
visk as well. It’s quite right I should be paid 
for both,’ 

“¢Pve cftcred you a hundred ds,’ 

“* And that isn’t enough—what’s more, I’m 
not going to take it. Five hundred pounds Is 
nothing to you—nothing.’ 

'** That’s neither here nor there, I'm a busi- 
ness taan, and I have made it a rule never to 
pay more for a thing than it is worth.’ 

“* Ah, but then, perhaps, you've never been in 
quite such a tight hole as this before!’ she re- 
turned, quickly, Tea she looked at the clock 
which was ticking on the mantel-piece. ‘I 
must not stay here much longer, or my absence 
“ll be noticed. QOakenharst just bristles with 
detectives, and it was as much as I could manage 
%o slip out without being seen.’”’ 

At this point Brown interrup‘%ed his narrative 
perme, a lsugh, ia which Rowley joined, 
at Miss Melanie Cuotes’s very natural mistake 
with regard to her own cleverness ia outwitvin g 


them both, 
(To be continued.) 





oo 
were: 





Tae Lachine Rapids of the Sb. Lawrence are 
at laso to be utilised. For some time work has 
beea prosecuted on a large wing dam that runs 
out more than 1 000 iuto the St. Lawrence River. 
A fail of water is secured by this means of 
15,000 horse-power, This water power is to be 
transformed into electricity. Upon the dam a 
power house will be built to ran its entire 
feagth, and show an unbroken interior of 1,000 
feet in length. ; 

HEIGHT INCREASED 


Three inches without detection by Pinet’s Elevators. 
Awarded Gold Medal, rae PINET, Boot and 
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CHAPTER XLI.—(continued.) 


Mary Sgrmour soon found that she had made 
@ mistake. The poor girl was worse than ever. 
She had even forgotten her. 

** Who are you, and what are you doing here!” 
she asked, wonderlngly. 

"* Don’t you know me, poor little thing!” she 

, in an awe-s voice, 

“No,” said Hester, raising her troubled eyes 
to the face before ber. 

“But you surely must remember Ann Rear- 
don ? " she said, 

The girl shook her head. 

“Do you remember who and what you are?” 
asked the woman, in alow, intense voice. 

She shook her head. . 

‘* No,” she replied, slowly. 

“ We are going away from here, you and I. I 
am going to take you down to the city. You are 
my daughter, and your name is Victoria Reardon. 
Do you understand that }” 

The large blue eyes looked at her intently. 

“ Are you quite sure you comprehend what I 
say ?” she asked. 

‘*J—I—am your daughter,” eaid Hester re- 
peating the words after her—“ and I have been 


very sick. That is all I know.” 
‘Exactly, Wherever we go that is what you 
are to say.” 


It was a dangerous experiment, attempting to 
leave the lonely house, and go by railway back 
through the very places where such a heavy 
reward was offered for her capture. There was 
but one way in which she could accomplish it, 
and that was to disguise herself and the girl a: 
well, beyond recognition. 

The next night, while Hester slept, she put the 
eS she had laid out into execution. Boiling the 

ulls of walnuts, which grew ia great profusion 
about the place with the brownish juice extracted 
from them she coloured the girl’s face, her hands, 
and her arms so effectually that even her best 
friend would not have her. Her ewn 
face she coloured in like manner. 

“We would pass readily enough for Italians 

now,” muttered Mary Seymour, surveying herself 
critically in the bit of cracked mirror. I doubt if 
Beatrice herself would recognise us—or even the 
lover of the girl.” 
She had money in her pocket—enough to last 
for some woeks. Theonly thing which she feared 
was detec'ion. Beatrice’s visite were always a 
week apart, She koew that- she could have 
plenty of opportunity to and retarn before 
she came She would not know of Hester's 
absence, It was with food, aang reluctance that 
Beatrice ever came to the house. 

When Seymour asked Hester to put on 
her bat aad eee the girl complied without « 
murmur, It was night. The trees made 
dark shadows under the moon's rays. She 
Hester by the hand as though she were a little 


“Dy you know where we are going?” she 


“No,” responded the girl, — 

* Would you like to know }’” 

“Yee.” said Hester, abeently. 

“ We are going to the great city, where you 
shall earn ever 80 much playing the plano, 
You shall be a music-teacher if you can remember 
how to play the piano as you ouce did.” 

The girl's face i her eyes grew 
large and luminous. Music was the only memory 
that lingered in the girl’s mind when every other 
had faded, 

‘*Shall you like that!” asked the woman, 


eying the 

“Yea,” she added, dreamily, 

“You have such o beautiful voice, too, you 
would do well to” go on the atage. Would you 

care for it?’ 

“{ do nob know,” said Hester, v: pau 
"Weare almost at the station,” said Mary 
Seymour. “ Remember to keep your veil down 





atops to look at uv. 
member that }” 

“I will try,” said the gir), in a bewildered 
way. 


Do you think you can re- 





CHAPTER XLII. 


It was midnight when Mary Seymour and 
Hester entered the atation, It wanted scarcely 
a minute to train-time, and the woman knew 
that the station-master, who was a ticket-collector 
as well, would have barely time to give her her 
ticket, let alone take a mental survey of her 
companion and herself. 

The man did, however, give a start of curiosity 
as he beheld her. Elther a gipsy or an [tallan, 
by the look of her face, was the thought that 
passed through his mind, but her voice was that 
of au English woman. 

“T thought [ knew every one in aud about the 
village, but. I declars I never saw them before.” 

They were evidently mother and daughter. 
She had remarked something about her daughter ; 
but what it was he could not quite catch. He 
saw them get into the train. A moment more 
and they were whirling «ff toward the metropolis, 
It was quite two hours later ere the station- 
master’s duties were ended, and he returned to 
his home. 

His wife, who always had « nice little meal 
ready for him, no matter what hour he returned, 


| was wating for him, 


*' Has anything happened to-day, John!" she 
asked, “ You look so thoughtfal.” 

** What could happen! Nothing ever happens 
in this Heaven -forsaken little piace,” heanswered. 

“Why, yes, there does,” she replied. ‘ Wasn't 
that lovely young girl abducted from this village 
for whose whereabouts auch a large reward was 
offered ?"” 

The ticket-collector jumped to hie feet with a 


cry. 
“Great Heaven! how could I have been so 
blind t” 
“What's the matter, John!” she asked, 
wondering if it was tie soup which didn’t please 
him-—John was always so particular about his 


soup, 

“T have lost the chance of s life-time, Polly,'’ 
he said. ‘‘ Greah Heaven ! was ever @ mat s0 
stupid before! I’ve lost the chance of a fortune |” 
“*T hope you haven't been driuking anything 
down in the village,” said his wife, in terror. 

* Don’t torture me, woman!” he cried, “I've 
lost enough to keep me in drinking-money all the 
rest of my natural life !” 

“Will you tell me what you mean, John?” 
exclaimed his wife, looking at him curiously. 

He gat down in his arm cbxir, trembling like a 


* You have always said I was a fool, Polly, and 
I have ecouted the idea ; but now I shall here- 
after believe that I am the greatest fool the 
world holds.” ’ 
“That is nob true, John,” declared his wife, 
woman-like, “ You're the cleverest man ia the 
wide world!” 

"You won't ssy that when you hear what 
I’ve done, or, rather what I haven’t done.” 

*T will listen ; but 1 shall not allow you or 
anybody else to run yourself down! Oome, now, 
do tell me sll about it. It must be something 
terrible that bas upset you like this, Have you 
forgotten to load some perishable goods? Have 
the chickens all died in the incubator! Has » 
weasel or anything of that kind run in among 
the young ducks?” 

“ Hash |” he repeated ; “ don’t annoy me ; it’s 
worse than all that! Now, sit still; that is, if 
@ woman can sit still, and [’ll tell you just whatl 
think has happened.” 

She sat. down quietly enough, for she saw that 
he was terribly excited. 

“T have bad what was a nice little fortune 
within my , Polly,” he cried. “With one 
atroke I could have made enough to pay off the 
mortgage on this little home of ours. They say 
that fortunes knocks once at every mau’s door, 
and that if he doesn’t graspit quickly the chance 
flite hin. Men have made fortunes on a 











well, Call me mother if anybody passes and 








single turn of adie! Some men have been fools 
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enough to lose them when they are within their 


** That ie all very true, John,” she replied ; 
" but “a forget you have not told me what has 


© looked at her hopelessly for a moment. 

* You know that there has been one thousand 
pounds reward offered to the perso who could 
give information that would lead to the capture 
of the woman who so dastardly attempted to 
murder the girl up ab The Willows—the woman 
who afterwards made her escape so cleverly from 
the authorities. She succeeded afterwards in 
bodily abducting the girl, you well remember. 
Well, I believe that I was face to face with that 
woman to-night—ay, and the girl, too, whom 
they are mourning as dead |” 

His wife now jumped to her feeb, greatly 


excited, 

“Oh, John, what makes you think so!” she 
panted. ‘‘Surely, it couldn’t have been |” 

But when he had related the incident that had 
just happened a great cry broke from her lips. 

“I think you are certainly ht, John. It 
must have been that woman and the girl. They 
have gone on to London, you say. You go right 
over to The Willows, inform the folks, then go 
and arouse the authorities, and seh them on the 
track as quickly ae possible. Not a moment is to 
be lost,” 

“ Hold on ! hold on! That is different entirely 
from the calculations that I have made, Inform 
the authorities! Let them hunt them up and 
secure the thousand! Why, woman, you must 
be mad!” he cried, springing to his feet and 
pacing up and down, “I have been sitting here 
thinking of an entirely different plan. A man 
must never act upon the first impulse, It’s wrong, 
Polly—ali wrong. A man should think twice 
before he acts.” 

“You thought twice, and that is what pat you 
out of the thousand,” she added, grimly. 

" Now, don’t you be always throwing that up 
in my face!” he cried ; “‘ making me wish that [ 
hadn’t told you. Don’t, whatever you do, run 
round the neighbourhood by daylight, bearing 
the news to all the neighbours.” 

“John,” she said, reproachfully, “ this is the 
first time you have ever accused me of being a 
newabearer.” 

“Jf you speak one word of thie affair, {t will be 
all over the village in an hour’s time.” 

“ Have no fear, Joba,” she responded, ‘‘ Tell 
me your pian.” 

“Well, I will get two weeks’ leave of absence. 
You know this is just at my vacation time, and I 
will go down to the city and do a little detective 
work myself. I will find those two who took the 
train to-night, if [ have to tramp up and down 
every street in the city to do it. When I have 
found them I will soon learn their identity. If 
it should prove that I am quite correct in my 
surmise [> means quite a little fortune to Polly 
and I and the baby.” 

The officials at the chief office were rather sur- 
prised when Joba Mason presented himself the 
nexb inorning, asking for a two-weeka’ vacation. 
Ie was surprising from the fact that John Mason 
bad always scoffed at the idea of a vacation, and 
still more astonished wers they when they 
learned that he Intended spending it fa the 
metropolis, 

Polly watched and waited at home In a fever 
of excitement, 

“ Tf John was only like other men, and would 
write me from day to day just how he was pro- 
gressing, I should be #0 glad!” she thought; 
“ but of course I won’t know a thing about it till 
I read it in the newspapers. He is generally. very 
lucky in anything he undertakes. If they are in 
the city he wil) find them,” she mused, 

She fell to day-dreaming over the amount of 
good that could be accomplished with a thousand 
pounde, She had stoutly maintained all along to 
ber husband that she did not believe the young 
girl was dead. Now to see her belief almost 
verified fairly took her breath away. 

The station wes placed in charge of a young 
man during John Mason's absence. He was very 
thorough in the dischsrge of hie duty ; but Mra, 
Mason couldn't rest until she had. gone down to 
the station every evening to see that all duties 





were properly, knowing full wel] that 
if nay saeoieaee to occur it would worry John 
so much. One evening, as she stepped into the 
walting-room, to her great eurprise she saw 
Wyn Powis enter by an opposite door. 
Woman-like, her first impulse was to rush to him 
with the wonderful news that his beautiful 
sweetheart, whom he mourned as dead, was 


living. 
She was half-way acroas the room ere she re- 
membered her hus ’s warning to say nothing 


about theaffair. She stoppedshort. The young 
man saw her emotion, and that she 
wished to speak to him, stepped over to her side, 
and raised his hat with bis usual courtesy, 

“ You-~you-—are Lord Powis f” she stammered, 
confusedly, 

“T am that most unhappy of mex,” he an- 
e 

* I—I have heard of your great bereavement, 
air,” she said, “and I want to tell you how sorry 
I am for you.” 

* You are indeed very kind to offer me your 
airy seam he eaid, “ Please believe that I am 
not insensible to it,” 

* Are—are—you going « away, sir?” she asked, 


with a quiver in her v 
'Yes,” he wearily; "I am going 
away to try to forget it all.” 

" Are you g far, sir }”’ she asked. 

“I do not know,” he responded ; “I may goto 
the other end of the world, and never return.” 

Her heart beat violently. 

He would not go away if had even the slightest 
inkling of the truth. Should she tell him then 
and there, and brave John’s anger } 

“]T wish I knew what to do,” was the thoughd 
that rushed through her brain. ‘ Which is right, 
and which is wrong? He must not go away— 
that is certain,” 


CHAPTER XLIIL 


Doring the moment the wile of the station 
master hesitated she was lost, The trnin 
thundered into the station, the young man 
sprung into it, and the next instant he was lost 
to sight. 

" ond oor yd me,” - a wringing 
her 8. e@ very thing happened to me 
that I was reproaching my husband for. I was 
nob quick enough with my tongue.” 

Meanwhile, Mary Seymour and Hester had 
already reached the metropolis. Over and over 
again the woman had warned the girl to reply to 
no questions that might be asked her, and to say 
that she, Mary, waa her mother. 

« You" answered the ge, sechanically 

3,” answ t i x 

They went at once toa boarding-house, and the 
woman whe kept it marvelled much at the 
daintiness of the dark-skinned girl and the 
coarseness of the woman who called the girl her 
daughter. 

Mary Seymour was not unknown in London. 

A year before she had been thrown in contact 
with the manager of an opera house in rather a 
peculiar way. 

She had been to the seaside, and while walk- 
ing upon the sands she had observed a man head- 
fog his boat to the shore, A high wave caught 
it the next moment, and in an instant of time 
the frail craft was overturned and the man 
precipitated into the water, He could notewim ; 
the woman saw that ata glance. ‘There was not 
another human being about to go to his rescue, 
and she was an expert swimmer. 

In an instant she was breasting the mad waves, 
swimming rapidly toward the spot where the 
moan had disappeared for the second time. He 
rose slmost within her grasp, She succeeded in 
catching him, and brought him to land‘in safety. 
The man’s gratitude knew no bounds, He gave 
her money, and told her to come to him if she 
was ever in want, 

She thought of this man now, and she said to 
herself that he would be just the one to take 
Hester to. He would not refuse her request to 
put her on the stage, especially if he once heard 
the girl sing. She found the manager in his 





office when she called with Hester the following 


day. 

Mr, Dudley, the , heid out his hand 

ee Sata einen aaa 
that forgotten her name, so great was 
We Toon plomeed be pan pow iets 

*‘I—am see you—-Mrs,— 

For a moment Mary hesitated. She 
remembered quite well the name she had given 
him was Ann Reardon and not Mary Seymour, 
so Ann Reardon she must still be. ) 

“Mrs, Reardon,” she answered, ‘after o 
moment’s pause, 

“ How long have you been in London?” he- 
esses began 4 to chat with her, no matter how 

was, 


Then he caught aight of the young girl stand- 
ing timidly bebind her. The rare beauty of the- 
face, dark though it was, caused him to take a 


second glance. 

My daughter, Victoria, sir,” said the woman, 
noting with much satisfaction the rapt gaus 
which he bent upon the girl." I am here to ask 
a great favour of you, sir,” sheeaid. ‘4 do hope 
you will not think it bold or impertinent of 
me.” 


“ Nothing that you could ask or I could grant 
would ever seem an impertinence to me, Mrs. 
Reardon, What is it that you would ask of me, 


od 


. “TI would like you to hear my daughter sing, 


from another thought she had a talent fur music, 
He would not refuse her, though a line of people 
were waiting to see him, 

‘T can give you but ten minutes to-day,” said 
Mr, Dudley, looking at his watch. “If you 
could but walt till next week I could spare you 
an hour.” 

“TJ would rather take the ten minutes now,” 
said Ann Reardon. 

He smiled at her enthusiasm, and settled him- 
self down in bis chair to awalt her pleasure, 

“ My dear Victoria,’ she said, suavely, turning 
to the girl, ‘‘ the gentleman Is ready to hear you 
sing. You might with ‘The Bells of Lon- 
don,’ ” 


The raanager settled himself back in his seat, 
believing that he was certainly in for at least 
ten minutes of torture. He had such an acute 
ear for music ; it was painful to him to hear an 
nyo pox A By the time she had 

Slowly the 7 e 
conchead tee third line Sates: 
manager had sprung from woe - 
ing at her with his whole soul in his eyes. When 
nd wo puger Mr. Dudley caught the girl oy 

“What do you think of her singing, sir!” 
said Mrs. , ins triumphant voice, 

*' She sings like an angel from Heaven!” he- 

enthusiastically. “Good Heaven's! your 
daughter isa ep tens rede ees 
song. Iam glad that you to me, 
will give ney chance. The world shall hear of 
her—-ay, the whole country aball be at her feet. 

The young girl had retreated modestly, and had 
paca ras estos she had first occupled 
upon entering the room. 

Pr The girl is as modest as a flower,” thought. 
the manager, gazing at her admirivgly. ' 

He forgot the great crowd waiting for him-—- 
forgot every , eave the 1 who hed 
entranced him with the wonderful melody of he» 
voice. 

"You need never know a day’s hard: work, 
madame, with a daughter who has a voice like 
that. Only the wonderful Patti could equal it,. 
and in my opinion she could nob surpass it. 
as yet itis uncultivated. Piace her under my 
care, and I will see that ehe has the best tutor 


m can precure.”” % F 

“Td could nob be parted from her,” said Ano 
Reardon, ‘It has often been said that the most 
perfect fruit has its epecks; the most perfect 
girls have defects. My Victoria has recen 


tly 
recovered from a serious illness which I em 


would coeb her her life. It has left her 
mind like a child's. The doctor assures me that 
it will be all right someday. All that she 
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semembers of her old life is her music, It is 
strange that she should remember that and forget 
fevers leave them in that way, I have | 
Tt is pitifal’ tn the’ bo your | @larmed Ann Reardon, who was palming herself 
an beautiful young off as Hester's 


‘Thank: you, sir,” ‘she answered, with a 


all elee,’” 

" Certain 
heard say. 
daughter, she is such 
woman.” 


courtesy, 


“OF course, if that is the case, you two cannot 
of the chance of making a fortune through Hester. 
be separated: E-akall leave to:meke-ervangemente | Te 10 Si orad het to come, the two Yeung gitle 


for both,” 


“You are very kind to think of me, sir,” said 


Ann Reardon, 
Mr. Dudley was as good 


home, 


The music-master who was selected was quite 
as enthusiastic over his pupil as Mr. Dudtey had 


been, 

“You are quite right,” he declared. 
young girl Is Indeed a Avohderful’ petilus. She 
eings like a bird, tt maleph es #8 my opinion, 
I would say the woman fs holding something 
back from you, The. young girl has had the best 
of trainiag, \ Nothing is new to her. You know 
that this would not be true of a novice.” 

‘* Impossible,” said Me, Dudley. ‘‘ Her mother 
is a poor woman, and could not have spared the 
amount to inte her voice trained by an 


experfenced ’ ' 

" But [assure you this has beer done,” said the 
young professor, 

“ There is one thing [ would warn you against,” 
sald the manager, » “and that is, not to 
fall in love with that little beauty, You know 
that we managers always.stipulate in the con- 
tracts we make With these pretty artists that they 
are not to a 

The young professor flushed bo the roots of his 
fair curly hair, He did not answer that the mis: 
me oan a been ane He had fallen. fn 

ove with the you irl at first sight, t h he 
said to bimestl.- Bin ha 

“She will not be likely to fall in love or marry 
eoon, for that duenna of a mother never leaves her 
alone for a single moment.” 

_ The girl’s whole soul seemed to be wrapped up 
fo music ; she could think of nothing else. 

The age a took the most wonderful 
interest in her. He said to hiniwelf that she 
should be the greatest success in the world, if he 
had the power to make her so. 

Everyons with whom she came in contact 
appeared. ‘to take a great interest in Victoria, 
This did not please her mother, 

“T ehould liko better to get away somewhere 
quietly. It greatly annoys my Victoria to be 
troubled with so many people, She does not like 
it, I assure you.” 

“So charming a young girl-cannot but attract 
sitention,” declared Mr, Dudley. “ Bat if you 
insist upon moving farther away, why, of couree, 
I will age and get you a cottage, y daughter 
Jennie taken quite a fancy to your daughter, 
: a. you will'not banish her from your cot- 


rps Reard _ bit her lip Pome y. ™ could 
ot deny. manager's ter admission, 
‘auch as she would like to have done so. She 
made up her mind, however, that she would make 
ib none i -s for her. 

Jennie. Dadley had indeed taken a great fancy 
to the beaatiful, sllent girl whose mind seemed to 
be so erueliy shattered that she had not the 
siightest-remembrance of her past lMfe, and whose 
soul was devoted to music. 

Jennie Dadley soon noticed what was apparent 
to everyone:else, that Vietoris’s mother never left 
her slone for's moment, Shs grew etrangely 
oe ~~ Jennie — to to the girl of 

ir 
onieak ns r to try and remember 

“ Never mind; the past'will all come back to you’ 
ws suddealy get went,” declared Jennie,” 
_She wondered why Victoria's mother looked at 

ber with sucha « glint in her eyes, 


ws wont no | lion 
engaged rooms for the youtig girl and her mother 
at a beautiful suburban place very near hls own 


“The | cause for fright, had she heard it, 


than tn any other way. I might be able to con- 
sole him.” 

“ But it takes two to makes bargain. When 
he comes, I shall bring him over to see papa’s new 
protégée, your char self, making proviso 
beforehand that you will not try to cut me out 
oe the handsome young lord your- 
“There fs no fear,” sald Victoria. “I never 
had a lover ; I never want one.” 

“Why, what manner of girl can you be?” 
cried her friend, “I am only eighteen, and ! 
have had lovers by the score, They have fought 
duels over me, wanted to elope with me, and all 
that sort of thing, You are quite as old as Iam, 
and to say that yu have pever had a lover seems 





































CHAPTER XLIV. 


Tux great attachment which had sprung up 
between Jennie Dudley and Victoria Reardon 


mother. 
She said to herself that she stood between two 


fires, 
If she refused the girl the house, 1b would 
rouse the enmity of father, and put her out 


might become too intimate, and no one could tell 

what the result might be. 

1 commenced to talk over 
with Victoria, ax she called 


her. so funny to me, 
If by any chance the flood of memory should | “My mother is strict,” said Victoria. 
become awakened, in an instant of time all her | “She warns me every day to beware of men,” 


* Of course I don’t want to say anything about 
your mamma, but I think that is all nonsense,” 
declared Jennie, with a mirthful little laugh, 
“One would think then were ogres, to hear you 
= when in fact they are charming companions, 

ou must be quite my own age; and never to 
have had a lover! I cannot help thinking how 
funny that must be, You must have one, When 
the young lord comes up I will invite some other 
fellow for you, and tease your mother to let you 
g° with me boating, to picnics, and all that sort 
of . IT will see that you do not make a 
recluse of yourself—that would never do.” 

“When did you say he was coming?” asked 
Victoria, A 

“TI do not know the éxact date, but he wrote 
he would be sure to come ina short time. He 
has such a romantic name~—the prettiest one I 
have ever. heard, [t is Wyndham Powis. There, 
* ever hear anything that sounded so 

? ” 


** Wyndhata Powis,” repeated Victoria. “ The 
name sounds like atrange forgotten music to 
me.” 

* You couldn’t have met him,” sald Jennie; 
for he is very rich, and wouldn’t be apt to meet 
anyone who wasn’t in his set. There's a good 
deal in that, All the girls are just dying to see 
the handsome young lord, but I'll nod introduce 
one of them, } do not believe in finding lovers 
for other girls ; {t's hard enough to find them for 
one’s self, Bub dear me, here’s your mother ; I 
must run.” 

* What was that girl talking about?” asked 
Anh Reardon, wa the girl's slim figure as 
she ran lightly down the walk toward the gate. 

" About her lovers,” returned the gir!, dreamily, 
“She has a new one,” 

“Don’t let her put rubbish into your head,” 
exclaimed the woman, angrily. “She'd better 
get a little sense before she wastes her thoughts 
upen men that don’t amount to anything. You 
must have nothing more to do with her, Victoria. 
I do not approve of a girl companion whose sole 
tho is of men, men, Break off with her, I 
say, Victoria.” 

** Her friendship ‘Is euch a great comfort to 


plans would become upset, 
There was one conversation between Victoria 
and Jennie, which would have given her great 


The two girls were sitting alone one afternoon 
outside the cottage, conversing on indifferent 
subjects, when suddenly Jennie turned to her 
IN Nat shi. yo venta 
ve about your s 
of memory, and the more I think of it, the more 
wonderful it seems tome. Oan you remember 
anything whatever of TE former life, that is, 
‘ore you were taken ill?” 
"No ; nothing whatever,” sald Victoria, sadly. 
“I cannot even remember the instance that my 
mother tells me about, She says we lived avery 
uneventful life, ever since my father died, 
“We were not yery well to do, so she 
supported herself and ma with her needle. I had 
a great aptitude for music, and every shilling she 
could spare she lavished upon me, with the bogs 
that some day, when she was not able to work 
any more, I roe my talent to account, 
“Then I fell ill with a terrible fever, They 
thought I would not recover ; but I did. Still, 
the ess had left ite mark. “I was like a little 
ehild ; I could remember nothing whatever. I 
did not even remember mother, 
“The love of music, which had been so deeply 
rooted in my soul, was the only thing which I 
could recall, and mother thought {t best to bring 
me away from those scenes, with the hope that 
some day memory would come back to me, Bus 
I am beginning to doubt it, I have such strange 
fancies too at times, Sometimes I think you are 
someone else, when I see you coming toward me 
—some girl with a dark, proud, haughty face, 
What her name was I often try to think, but it 
is useless—useless.” 
“T will call over all the girls’ names you ma 
mat known, and see if any name sie haan,” onl 


Name after name. was repeated, but Victoria 
shook her head, 

*'T am eure it was none of those,” she said, 
"The way you. shake your head my dear, 


reminds me of a young gentleman whom I met . 
recently,” said Jennie. Or By the , he is a | me,” sald the girl, wistfully. "Her coming is 
you ever | like rays of sunshine.” 


real lord, young and handsome, Di 


eee a lord 
Serer berks Sah 
a way. “A lord?” she repea' Then, 
after a moment of deep thought, she repeated, — 
“No, I am sure I have never seen one.’ ; 
‘* Ob, but he was handsome,” declared Jennie, | same time. Ono or the other will suffer. You 
" He had o great sorrow, people said—the loss of | will have me turned out-of-doors, at this rate, in 
a sweetheart whom he was about to marry, 7 my old age, after me spending my life in giving 
father met him, and they became quite you all the advantages I bly could. That's 
acquainted, 1 teased paps to invite him here, | what poor mothers always get for wasting their 
but he declared that the young lord would only | lives on thankless daughters. Serves me right, I 
suppose, I should have spent my money on my- 


refuse, 

” d teased and had the of it, “Hes—Victoris,” she 
‘uses toon ahem Par humour ies Br sid, her voice ol with emotion, “ promise me 
o you think, Victoria? He has | that you will not again think of anything she has 


actually consented but h P id you.” 
y, ee ee ae ar wil promise if you wish,” answered 


“ There, thcught she was getting an influence 
over you,” said the woman. “This settles it, I 
will have to see that she stays away from Bb 
She will spoil your prospects. You cannot think 
of your business, and of men, men, men, ab the 


set the date. All the girls I know are just d 

ec aaanien It. isn’t a gir te girl, shocked somewhat at the agitation she 
who has the honour of entertaining « real live caused, 

lord. It he isn’t too much bound up with the| Over and over again she made her repeat her 


ronise, until she could find nothing more to say 
to this patient creature, who clasped her little 
thin hands within her own, snd who was lookivg 


of his lost sweetheart, perhaps he may 
take a faney to me, 
“ You know that there is an old saw which says 





The womap said to herself that Jennie Dudley 
uld never ses the girl again. 





- 





that hearts are oftener caught tn the rebound ! at her with such tired eyes. 
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Hester hardly knew what she said in her con- 
fusion and nervousness. She epoke to her in her 
ordinary manner, but Ann Reardon noticed how 
very pale her face had grown, and that her eyes 
had dark lines under them. She was looking off 
in the distance, and the hand that touched hers 
was cold and shook a little, 

Although the girl had told her companion, 
Jeanie Dudley, that she did not care for om or 
lovers, ehe found herself continually thinking of 
the young man who was to visit het friend. 

Jennie’s remark, “J will bring you to see him, 
providing you will premise not to cut me ont 
with him,’ haunted her for a long time. She 
could uot remember, however, the name she had 
mentioned, try as hard as she would, Should 
she see him, or should she not? 

“I will be eure and let fate anawer the question 
for me,” she told herself, stooping down and 
picking up a four-leaf clover which, by the 
mereat chance, she found growing at her feet, 
"Tf I find another four-leaf clover in this same 
tuft of grass, 1—I—will let Jennie bring me over: 
¥ I do not find one, I—I—shal] refuse to see 

im,’ 

The girl knelt down among the sweet pink 
clover wich something very like a eigh on her lips. 
The next moment a little cry escaped them. 
Nodding backward and forward, wafted by a 
passing breeze, she found another four-leaf 
clover, surely the mate of the one she held in her 


"I will see Jennie’s friend,” she murmured, a 
alight flush creeping into her pale cheeks, her 
heart beating a trifle more swiftly than was its 
wont. "Little four-leaf clover, you have de- 
cided the niatter,” she repeated. ~ 

At that moment one of the servania brought a 
note to the cottage. It was from Jennie, to Vic- 
torla, and read as follows : 

“T received a telegram from the young lord. 
He will be here to-morrow ‘night. You must be 
sure bo come over and he!p me welcome him.” 


(To be continued.) 








A RETROSPECT, 


Wom we first love, you know, we seldom wed. 
Time rules us all. And life, indeed, is not 

The thing we planned it out ere hope was dead ; 
And then we women cannot choose our lot, 


Much must be borne which it is hard to bear ; 
Much given away which it were aweet to keep. 
God help us all! who need, indeed, his care, 
And yet, I know, the Shepherd loves hie sheep, 


My little boy begins to babble now 

Upon my knees his earliest infant prayer. 
Bie has hie father’s eager eyes, I know, 

And they say, too, his mother’s sunny hafr, 


Bat when he sleeps and smiles upon my knee 
And I can feel hie breath come and go, 

I think of one (Heaven help and pity me !) 
Who loved me, and whom I loved, long ago. 


Who might have been—ah, what I dare not 
think ! 


We all are changed ; God judges us the best. 
God helps us do our duty and not shrink, 
And trust in Heaven humbly for the rest, 


Bat blame us women not if some ap 
Too cold at times, and some too gay and light. 
Some griefs gnaw deep, some woes are hard to 
bear—- 
Who knows the past, and who can judge us 
right | 


Ah, were we judged by what we might have been, 
And not by what we are, too apt to fall! 
My little child—he sleeps and smiles between 
Those thoughts and me, In heaven we shall 
know all, 





CHRONIC INDIGESTION and ite attendant Misery 
and Suffering Cured with Tonic “ Docrorn” (purely 
vegetable), 2/9, from Chemists, 3/-, posi free from 
Dr. Horn, ‘‘Glendower,” Bournemouth. Sample bottle 
and pomphiet, with Analytical Keports, &c., ¢ Stamps, 





MEN AND THEIR WIVES. 


Tar relations of man and wife ought, in the 
first place, to be marked by invariable mildnees 
and kindlinesse—the proofs of profound attach- 
ment and exhaustless esteem. The most perfect 
confidence ought to exist between man and wife, 
for harmony and happiness cannot exist with- 

1, 


ou 

Confidence is the moral chain that unites man 
to woman. the place of confidence is 
penn aye by suspicion, then comes a monster who 

quarrels and even hatred—jealousy. There 
is a great deal of selfishness in jealousy. Those 
who are most ready to entertain so bitter a senti- 
ment are not so much annoyed at thelr partner 
loving another, as that he or she no longer loves 
her or him, If the first suspicions of want of 

ce are met by an increased kindness and 
attention, the frail partner is at once reclaimed 
to a sense of duty; but if met by the indication 
of an injured pride and vanity, by ill-humour, 
moroseness, and frascibility, the partner for life 
is often lost for ever. But the fact is, that sus- 
picions should never be indulged ia. 

The expression of an unjust suspicion aMenates 
love and esteem for ever, If there Is foundation 
for such, it is no longer suspicion but reality, and 
to be great or gracious the culprit should be 
pardoned. The frail a will be thus reclaimed. 
There is no greater sign of folly and’ stupidity 
than a suspicious and jealous disposition, 

Not to be jealous, is by some supposed to be 
indifferent, whereas it is want of amiability and 
kindly attentions that marks Indifference. To 
please and to be loved, the qualities of the heart 
raust be united to the riches of the mind. It is 
an ivcontestable thing that kindly attentions, 
managed with intelligence and delicacy, both win 
and hold im their keeping more hearts than 
physical beauty can ever command. 

A man should not be exacting or dissatisfied 
with what his wife does. He should always 
begin by reforming himself, before he criticises 
his wife's faults. It is a wiser policy to approve 
than to disapprove, and ensures peace at home, 
But above everything a man must never be 
passionate or rude to his wife, The first and 
slightest intimation of such want of self-control 
destroys for ever the most delicate and the most 
exquisite illustoti in the Intercourse of the sexes. 

A man should not Mee his wife with bis 
assumed superiority of intelligence. He should, 
on the contrary, listen to her advice with eager- 
ness, for the slightest symptoms of coniempt 
touches a woman to the quick, and s woman 
whose pride has been hurt by her husband can 
always find her own means of revenge. Words 
that humiliate, remarks that bring forth a blush, 
hints thatp wound self-love, should be carefully 
avoided. A man should always stand fn such a 
relation to bis wife that she can never feel the 
wish to seek consolation by relating her troubles 
to another. If she does so to a female, the latter 
will poison her mind ; if she does so to a man, 
the hueband hae already loet all moral ascen- 
dency. 

Patience is one of the most important qualities 
in a good husband. It is requisite in order to 
understand a wife’s character, a thing vever 
easily arrived at. It is necessary in order to 
enter into all those graceful trifies which more 
particularly characterize a wowan’s conduct. If, 
when « wife fs playful and careseing, the husband 
{is moroes and indifferent, repugnance gradually 
resulte. When a man’s tastes do not assimilate 
with his wife’s, the woman can be brought to 
sympathise with his sentiments by patient culti- 
vation, but never by abrupt proceedings, 








THERe is a clock at Brussels which comes about 
as near being a perpetual-motion machine as can 
be invented, A shaft exposed to the solar rays 
causes an up-dranght of alr, which sete the fan 
fn moticn, The fan actuates mechanism which 
raises the weight of the clock until it reaches the 
top, and then puts a brake on the fan ‘till the 
weight has gone down a little, when the fan is 


| again Ifberated, and proceeds to act as before, 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 


Makers of Epps’s Cocoaine or Cocoa Nib-Extract :—A 
thin beverage of full flavour, with many beneficially taking 
the place of tea. 


TO LADIES. 
HEALTHY, WEALTHY & WISE. 





Ant little COPYRIGHT TREATISE, which 
should be read by Wife. Sent 
FREB on 


TOOTH-ACHE 


CURED INSTANTLY BY — 


BOATERS sz MERVINE 


TOBACCONISTS poten nr 
See Tlus. Guide and Osislogue (980 
$90 ronnocoiens’ OUEFITITG O04} 


) 
Read, Lentnn, eet 2 yar eee, 


OTTEYS UNLABELLED STRONG PILLS. 


Are twice as efficacious as any 
relieve. 


= poly MB. 31, Graham Rend, Lopace, 3 Please 











certainly superior to Steel 
waar ae Invaluable to women, 

Post free for 14 und 88 from Tuomas Orrsy, 
Chemist, Burton-on-Trent, mention Lonxpon 
READER. 





Wanted immediately (everywhere), Trust- 
worthy Persons of TITHER SEX. Work , con, 
stant, and well paid.—For » enclose 
addressed envelope. Bvans, Warre & Co. (p. 1000) 
Merchants, Birmingham. 
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Behe Box, Pads, 
J. BERKLEY, LIVERY ST., BIRMINGHAM 
GREY HATR 
NECROCEINE,. 


Whisk 

Stains Grey Hair, ETB, 
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Does not s the Skin. Is 








Stain in the World, No.1, 
Light Brown ; No, 2, Golden ; 
No. 3, Dark wn; No. 4, 
Black. Sent secretly packed, 
by post, Is. 8d., 28, 8d., $a. $d., 
5s., and 10s. 
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Write for unsolicited Testimonials. 
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cover e.—Addresa, Professor R. MN, SALLE, 


Carburton House Carburtcn Street, London, W. 
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“Arrer all, the sum of human happiness | i 
FACETLZ. may be pat in three words,” sald madame, SIXTY YEARS’ Redlinition 
a t ens are they?” inquired mon. | SUCCESS. ’ 
sleur, “'I love you.’” “Oh, I didn’t know | We st Headache, 
Sr, I am a self-made man!” ‘ Who in- | but you meant ‘ Pay to bearer.’ ” Biliousness, 
terrupted you?” “ Trang you,” sald the lady to the man who | Constipation, 
“ ALG? seems to have something on his mind,” | gave her his seat in thestreet-car. “ You sur- Sea Sickness. 
said the dark girl. “Yes,” eald the fair girl, | prise me,” saidthe man. “ How do you mean?” | ' 
‘' Algy’s mind seems to be completely hidden.” “By that ‘thank you.’” She smiled, “I | 
Mrs, Crimsonpeak : “Are you sure you came 't have surprised you more than you sur. | INVALUABL™ 
owes home — ~ — ge on ” — ro by rea g me your seat,” The stand- | For Lavrgs. 
Mr. Crimson 3 as st t as I could was thus com “ew : 
dear.” ' : “Mus. Jincre says her husband never finds Rtas Daye Ceeeee Seer ree vee) % 
Hx told me, papa, that his sole aim in life | fault with the .” she remarked. “ What | 
wou'd be to make me happy.” “ Who the dickens hae ED ae erg mack ; on | T} 
is going to earn the living, then?’’ ted the | wae ing how C) to have such a | 
olf gentlennins ment Serree N° | good husbend.”  “Humph! Maybe there's} DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 


A: “I bad a great lash evening.” 
B. “ How was that?” A; “ My wife introduced 
me to a fellow who never was one of her old 


Hicks: ‘ What a confounded chatter those 
women are omg up in that room! Wonder 
what they're up to?” Wicks: " Having a game 
of whist, I believe.” “Of course; I ought to 
have known it.” ' 

‘(I ramex,” said young Mrs. Torkine, “ that we 
shall all Mke the new servant better than we did 
the other.” “For what reason?” inquired her 
husband, “She carries a smaller basket to and 
from her home,” 

“ So you want to be my son-in-law, do you!” 
asked the old man, with as much fiercenees as he 
could assume. ‘‘ Well,” said the young man, 
standing first on one foot and then on the other, 
“I suppose I'll have to be if I marry Maude.” _ 

Mrs. Youne (proudly): “The landlord was 
here to-day ; I gave him the quarter’s rent, and 
showed him the baby.” Young (who was kept 
awake last night): ‘‘It would have been better, 
my dear, if you had given him the baby and 
shown him the quarter’s rent,” 

“Say, that woman ‘ahead of me has such a 
big bat that I can’t see the play. Won't you 
give me another “seat?” Witherby said to the 
ticket seller. ‘Why don’t you ask her to take | 
it off?” asked the ticket celler, ‘ Not much |! 
She's my 

“ Tr’s very cruel indeed of you, Dolly, to hurt 
& poor innocent worm like that,” said a moiher to 
her little girl. ‘But, mamma, he looked so 
lonely all by himeelf ; so I just cut him in twe 
for company, and the two of him wiggled off 
together, jus’ ever so happy !”’ 

“No, sir,” she exclaimed, stamping her little 
foot, “I will never marry you! DolI make 
myself plain?” ‘* No,” he answered, “In your 
anger you make yourself positively beautiful.” 
“George, I am yours!” she sighed, as she 
collapsed in his arms, 

‘Tl gave heard,” he said, in his confident way, 
‘that freckles may be removed by kiseing.” ‘So 
it is said,” she replied, coldly, for she had one or 
two little freckles ; “ but 1 suppose, even so, one 
is entitled to choose her own specialist?’ Then 
be realleed that he had made an error eomewhere 
in his calculations. 

“ Mister,” said the small boy to the chemist, 
‘give me another bottle o’ them pills you sold 
father day before yesterday.” “Are they doing 
him good t” asked the chemist, looking pleased. 
“I d’no whether they're doin’ father any good 
or not, but they’re doin’ mé good, They just fit 
my new air gun J” 

Epwin (ae they reached the summit of the 
mountain after a long climb)—" Ah ! here we are 
ab last. Whata magnificent view! At such a 
time and place I feel swange sensations—an inde- 
finable lon a soul craving, as it were, which, 
~~" Angelina: ‘My dear Edwin, what you 
want is a sandwich,” 

Ir was an hour past midnight, and Mr. Binns 
Was fumblfag about In the hall and mumbling | 
angrily to bimeelf. “What's the matter! 
called our Mra, Binns, from the floor above, 
‘ Taere’s two hatrack’s here,’’ he answered, “ an’ 
I don’t know which one to bang wy hat on.” 
You've gob two bats, haven’ you ?” rejoined 





“« Hapg them on both.” 


Mrs. Beune, 


something In that, I was thinking how lucky 
Jingle was to have such good breakfasts.” 


LAME PEOPLE 
May walk traigh greatest 
by A wane pe ele fioes wot ap 4 
phiet..-L. KR. PINET, 
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Enclose stermped addressed envelope to ‘ K.,” 
Lrv., HuppErsFisiy, for free samples, 
with name of nearest agent. 











Bureau, Berners Street, 0: 
PATENTED No. 45167 


‘POWDE R| 


parison with that of other 
machines costing higher 
prices. Entirely made of 
metal, with steel and piated 
fittings. It works at great 


Ta TOSS % speed. It has no complica 
tion like rer machines 
theref not require 
to be learnt. No winding of 
bobbins, No trouble. No 
teachin To expericnee, 


and is everywhere aper- 
seding the old-fashioned 
troublesome: machines, Ie 
works fine or coarse materials equally as well. It will do the 
| family dresamaking, &c. Sent Carriage Paid for 4a. 6d. ;_two 

for Se, 64, Extra Needles, 64, and ls. per packet, Write for Prese 

Opinions and Testimoniais, or call and see the Machines at work 








SEWING MACHINE CO., 
| 8% Dept., 31, BROOKE ST., HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


CALVERT’S 


CARBOLIC PREPARATIONS 


Are the Original and Only Reliable. 





























CARBOLIC OINTMENT. 


Unequalied as a Remedy for Skin Ailments, Piles, Throat Colds, Neuralgic and Rheuraatic 
Pains, Stings, Earache, Cuts, Sores, Burns, &e.—Large Pots, 134d. each, 














CARBOLIC TOOTH POWDER AND TOOTH PASTE. 


y the Teeth and 
i Is,, and Is. 6d, 





Have the largest sale of any Dentifrices, most effective for preservin 
strengthening the Gums. Useful to prevent infection, by inhalation.—éd., 
Tins ; 6d, 1s, and 1s, 6d. Pots. 


CARBOLIC TOILET SOAP AND PRICKLY HEAT SOAP. 


Pure Antiseptic Soaps for the Skin and Complexion, and help to prevent contagion. After 
cycling and tiher pr por exercise they are especially beneficial. 1s, 6d, 3-Tablet Boxes ; 
6d. ool ds. Bars, 


PREVENT FEVERS BY USING 
CALVERT’S CARBOLIC POWDER 


to destroy all noxious or infectious odours from Closets or offensive refuse. 
The Powder is guaranteed te contain 15 per cent. of Calvert's No, 5 Carbolic--the STRONGEST 
Disinfectant known—and is sold in 4d., 1s. and 1s, 6d. Dredgers. 











Can be obtained at most Chemists, Stores, &c., or 1s. worth and upwards 
post free for value. 


BUYERS ARE WARNED against inferior imitations, whici: are nuricrous. 
ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET POST FREE on APPLICATION. 


F. C. CALVERT & CO., Manchester. 
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SOCIETY. STATISTIOS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Km «aioves, with hand-painted flowers"on the 
back, are the latest fad in Paris, 


Tae Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of Hesse 
are coming to England next month for a stay of 
four or five weeks. 


Tus loyal and patriotic people of Windsor, 
assisted by the surrounding neighbourliood, have 
subscribed the magnificent sum of £2 366 for the 
Diamond Jubilee celebrations. 


Tae Princess of Wales is the owner of a 
beautiful pair of opera-glasses of platinum set 
with rubies, sapphires, and turquoises, that is 
valued at £2,000, 

Tar Duchess of Fife has followed the example 
of her mother, and {invested in a spinning-wheel. 
It is a very pretty one, of black walnut, mounted 
with brass, and although one hundred years old, 
is still in excellent working condition. With 
thie wheel the Duchess epins her yarn, which 
she knits into golf stockings for her husband, 

As a mere spectacle, the scene on the steps of 
$ti Paul’s Cathedral when the Queen makes her 
public thankegiving on June 22ad promises to be 
unusually brilliant, for the clergy, as in Jane 
2.887, are not to appear In their ordinary som)re- 
looking garb of black and white, but will be 
handsomely vested in richly embroidered copes, 
the biahops wearing their splendidly vivid Convo- 
cation robes of scarlet. 

Tre State Crown is not, as many suppose, an 
ancient one. Much of It consists of jewels taken 
from old Crowns or supplied to the Queen’s 
order in 1338, and worn at the Coronation, The 
Maltese Oroes in front is made of diamonds, and 
fn its centre is the ruby which the King of 
Castille is said to have given to the Biack Prince 
after the Battle of Poictiers, 

As Mayor of Sheffield, the Duke of Norfelk 
will entertatn fifty thousand children in Norfolk 
Park on the occasion of Her Majesty’s visit to 
Steelopolis, The Queen will drive out through 
the assembled children, who will sing the 
National Anthemas the Royal carrlageapproaches, 
The Duke is also goiug to entertain on his Sussex 
property all the children under sixteen In three 
parishes. A féte will be given to them in Arundel 
Park on Saturday, June 26th. His Grace will be 
present, and each child is to be presented with a 
commemorative medal. 

For her rooms at Cimiez the Queen chose 
coshogany furniture to a very great extent, for 
she admires the high polish this old-fashioned 
wood takes. For her own bedroom draperies and 
furniture coverings she gave preference to pink ; 
blue and yellow being used in her private sitting- 


room. One reception-room is furnished in the | 


Empire style, with red and yellow draperies, and 
the diniog-room Is carried out In walnubtwood 
and red velvet, Princesse Henry of Battenberg 
chose light blue for her boudoir, and yellow for 
her bedroom. 

Puincass ALgxyanpRInE the fiancé of Prince 
Joseph of Battenberg was born fo 1879, and is 
the eldest of the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin’s three children, there 
being a younger brother and sister. She is 
posssesed of considerable beauty, and is both 
charming and accomplished. Although she, 
with her parents, spends much time away from 
home, she is extremely popular in Mecklenburg. 
The Grand Dachess, to whom Princess Alexan- 
drine is considered to bear a considers ble likeners, 
has bestowed much time upon her children’s 
education, which, although very religious, has 
been entirely free from all bigotry, The young 
Princess ia full of life, fond of music and out- 
door exercise, and much beloved by her. friends 
amongst the young ladies of the Mecklenburg 
ariatocracy. ‘The engagement is a pure love 
affair, and there is all the more reason to 
belfeve it in this case, as there is no political 
sympathy between Denmark and Mecklenburg. 
The Princess is, however, sure of receiving a 
warm welcome in her new country where she 
amd ber father are expected to pay a visit 
during May. 





Tr has beeh computed that between 36,000,000 
and 37,000,000 babies arrive each year. 

TEE consumption of soap in India only reaches 
the modest amount of one ounce per head 
annually. 

A statisticaL fiend has figured that the 
4,150,000 cigarettes manufactured during last 
year would reach 180,121 miles if they were 
placed end to end in line, or would girdle the 
earth more than seven times, 

Tue number of horses that run in races last 
year was 3,100, and during the season the total 
amount of money wor in stakes amounted to 
over £446,000. But the yearly value of the 
stakes in steeplechases and  hurdie-races is 
sombthing like half a million, 

Tus total number of blind in the Uaited 
States is nearly 49,000, or 976 in each million 
of the population. The number of blind re- 
ported as receiving instruction is given as 
4,691. The number of blind who are also deaf 
mutes is: whites, 84 males and 107 females; 
coloured, 28 males and 29 females; blind and 
idiotic, whites, 595 males, 463 females ; coloured, 
66 males, 62 females. 





GEMS. 


Wen people find out thad it is blessed to 
give they never want to stop. 

He who tells a lie is nob sensible how great 
a task he undertakes; for he must be forced 
to invent twenty more to maintain one, 

Somx menare more beholden to their bitterest 
enemies than to friends who appear to be sweet- 
ness itself. The former frequently tell the 
truth, but the latter ‘never, 

Drtvpe not yourself with the notion that 
you may be untrue and uncertaia in trifles, 
and io important things the contrary : trifles 
make up existence, and give the observer the 
measure by which to try us; and the fearful 
power of habit after a time suffers not the 
best will to ripen into action, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Pian Grinarnprssd.—Stir a teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved [uto one cup of molasses, add two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, one cup boiling water, 
one tablespoonful ginger, ond cups flour. 
Beat hard, and bake in  well-greased pan for 
three-quarters of an hour, in a slow oven. 

Porato Purr.—Two cupfals of mashed pota- 
toes ; two tablespoonfuls of melted butter. Stir 
these, with a seaso of sald, to a light, fine, 
creamy consistency. b two eggs separately, 
and add six tablespoonfuls of cream, Beat all 
together, well and lightly. Pile in an irregular 
form in a dish, Bake.in a quick oven until 
nicely coloured. 

Mock Mince Pre.—Seven soda crackers rolled 
fine, two cups cold water, one cup molasses, one 
cup of brown sugar, one cup sour cider, one and 
a halfcups melted butter, one raisins, one 
cup curranta, one tablespoonful mixed, 
one teaspoonful nutmeg, one teaspoonful cloves, 
one teaspoonful salt, one teaspoonful black 
pepper, one wineglass of brandy, two eggs. 

Asparaaus Satap.—Rub three hard-boiled 
egg yolks through a sieve. Pat them fn a bowl 
with two raw yolks, salt, pepper, end a tablespoon- 
ful of prepared mustard; etir with a wooden 
spoon, and add slowly two of salad oii and 
A “ed en two tables: mai finely 
chop A ch and 
chaliot. This to be posred ovee the cold boiled 
asparagus, 


THe Chiness preserve eggs coating them 
with mud, ad 

Tae Chinese condemn criminals to death by 
preventing Sufferers last from twelve to 
twenty days when death comes to theirrelief. 


jos ee ee tb fe 
ought, be equi lifeboats to 
balloons, 80 as to disor rmemgecathess «ug 
A Frenca professor is the owner of a collec- 
tion of human heads every known 
race of people on the globe. 

Over 400 diamonds are known to-have been 
recovered from the ruins of Babylon, Many are 
uneut, but most are polished on one or two 


It is said that the Indian Nbrary of the British 
India Office, which fs now being ed, will 
be, when finished, the most cdmplete co of 
Oriental literature in the world. 

Axsovur 865 tons of gold are estimated to be in 
actual circulation as in the United 
Kingdom, that approximately the weight 
of £110,000,000 sterling. 

A stor ie yr al mp ys — for ag 
purposes. cost is a penny for every five 
miles travelled, and if the ca Sie neglects to 
dropin a penny ab the end of each five miles_ the 
wheels refuse to turn, 

In the neighbourhdod of the Bermudas the sea 
is extremely transparent, so that the fishermen 
cau readily see the horns of lobsters protruding 
from their hidfng-places in the rocks at consider- 
able depths. To entice the lobster from these 
erannies they tie a lot of snails in a ball/and da’ 
them in front of his horns, When he grabs 
ball they haul him up, 

To the igenulty of a Frenchman, Paul Giffard, 
is attributed a “ miracle gun,” & repeating rifle 
which requires no gunpowder, The 
force is liquefied air, obtained under pressure at 6 
temperature of hundreds of degrees below zero, 
thus ropresenting an enormous expansive power. 
There is no smoke, no flach, and only a sharp and 
low repor?, 

Ix the neighbourhood of the Bermudas the 
eea is extremely transparent, so that the fishermen 
can readily ese the horns of the lobsters protrud- 
fog from their hiding places in the rocks ab con- 
siderable depth. To entice the crustaceans from 
these crannies they tie a lot of snafls in a ball 
and dangle them in front of the cautious lobster. 
When he grabs the ball they haul him up. 

In some of the Eastern countries, notably 
Arabis and Persia, a manna ans closely to 
that mentioned in the Scriptures is stfll naturally 
produced In considerable quantity. It comes 
the tender branches of the tamarisk, and fs 
to the Persians by the name “‘ tamarisk houey.” 
It consists of tear-like drops which exude in con- 
sequence of the puncture of an insect during the 
months of June and July, 


Awone the novelties Is a bicycle rim made of © 


several pleces of wood securely cemented to- 
gether. This wood is steamed and then 
shaped under hydraulic pressure, Ib is, of 


course, saturated with a waterproof substance, 
and is unaffected by dampness, The advantage 
claimed is that fibres of ei ers 
parallel and, being lapped 

are stronger than made eo as to be joined 


at particular point The improvement ia 
ey, Blo the features of the '97 wheels. 
A BAROMETER designed automatically to sound 
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ROYAL DISINFECTANT 


SOAP 


Lifebuoy Soap is a Disinfectant Soap for use in the 
prevention of Sickness and the preservation of 

Guaranteed perfectly pure and free 

from any injurious Chemicais. 

Eminent Medical Men, Officers of Health, and Trained Nurses, 


Hea 


Ith. 


recommend Lifebuoy Soap for use during Epidemics. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. K.—One is sufficlent. j 

¥. B.—He cannot remove it by force. .... 

Venu. —Submit the implement to an expert, 
Ratra.—We cannot advise ; ft is a case for a lawyer. 


Ivy.—You must. first ascertain that your wife is dead, 


| otherwise, should you 


ase feat wate alive, you 


Sanpy.--Bervie is 2 small town in Kincardineshire, | ™ 
Scotland. 


Iowonant.—Address as you would to an ordinary 
stranger. 
_ Very Pozzixp,—The man is looking at a portrait of 
his own son. 

Mosaty, <The last public execution In England took 
place { n 1868, i 

ot ae members constitute 

ouse of 

H. B.—There ia nothing irregular In a husband and 
wile witnessing the same will. 

v. O.~- There are in almost all Itbraries books of family 
records and genealogtoal lives. 

Srersex.—Ohbureh bells are tuned chipping the 
edge until the proper note is obtained. vn 

Coystast Raapgm.—Occasionaily it is permitted, but 
only under very exceptional circurostances. 

In Dirrtouury,--You should 
solicitor and employ him to act wii 
Purry.—-Onions are certainly good for ie ithe blood 
sod vorttog of Bhat nd will loesen the ten.dency te 


Jess oy iete ote nm take fire, supposed to 
cansed 

material tte Sea obemical Ames the. fo a ‘the 
Doxcea.—Obronte means 
moans that though the Pr 
Ment can never be got 
0. Scns fe ne no plan which we ean suggest for 
mare a pers ncayyregee 


erry during ‘the years, and 
8 « whole the results have been = pa he 
Mirmnasex Tow. +It 


It had self-respect. y 
would put an end to suse shourd memes op, and ows 
the incorrigible flirt to find some other vietita. - 


Inrtnestzp.—In view of the fact that there 
languages that have 


habttual, constant; thourats ¥ 
~ Yeon be lessened the ail- 


Ee dha a pear 





marry again, and it turns out that 
are liable to prosecution for 


glase.is inokng in 
te, made of alcohol 
mix: 


’ THE FELLOW TRAVELLESS. 


ae oe, ey Ree Werte 
Fellow traveller with me, 


dell ; 


Gliding through the 
Theat fe meek May Mincaet ow. 


Srewarpess.—We can give only a general answer ; 
Se duties are a combination of the work of nurse, lady’s 
 Weene chamber maid 

Toth in sleeping apartment 


Gaisty.--Some sorts 


clean and do up well. You 
onal cleaner 


‘s, We cannot 


invelve 
Bh Fon on weene 


will not bear cleaning ; others 


had better take it toa 
adviso without 


fy, and have no room to give recipes on chance of 
useful, 


Sr. Mrowari.—The reason that Mount St, 


off the coast of Norman 


the coast of Cornwall, 


whch 


Vora rao py gts | 


wt | Peto 
J Made be 


Pnatal tne Seer oe oe 


dso eplosdtd For 


oven. 


, and Bs. 


Michael, 
Michael’s Mount, off 
the same name is because 


the latter was once a dependency of the monastery 
crowned the former. 


eet nee of Seas NaCe See pan 


Woateh Soe oti it with a 
When 





"a phe Preserve jars and cover cleely 


‘or gravies and 


| 





lauys.—There are many gg “one who do not approve 
be Tem yonn | weddings, They are, or should be, very 

lemn occasions, and the fact of —_ having erossed 
De threshold just before aris ceremony doubly 
solemn and impressive. spe pees Bone ie on the 
manner in which such soot eitaire are con 


B. G. L.—Grease up the holes by 
pins, of whatever you find convenient. 8 & trouble- 
some bat can be done by perseverance, Let 
the oll or y stufl remain, filleg the holes for at 
least a week, then cleanse all well; we generally use 
strong solution of washing soda in warm water for this 
| purpose, The holes should then be jstopped with a 
mixture of gum and gelatine, and when dry avply over 
all a varnish of resin dissolved in spirits of wine. 


Boss, -TutstLs awp SaamMROcK.—The rose was ad: og 
asan emblem of Magland in the time of the Tu 
after the cesaation of i foe 5 the thistic 
from the incident of a Dane treading 
his cries of pain, oleren the Scottish 
contng the. army from destruction ; the shamrock, 

We he Wintty® ocak lrish eonside’ 
emblem i brought to Ireland by 8t. 
Patrick, forit became badge of the nation. 


OC. Ettzemax.—While we are always pleased to hear 
from our readers, o those of so many years 
standing like , we muat of course point out 
that we reserve to es the right to conduct our 
journal in our own way. Your is, doubt, 
kindly, but we must 

this We were g 

‘e 


ms 4 ot needles, 


the one you men 
sna publistied to boee teems. 








Tux Lorvow Reaper can be sent to any part 
world, post-free ad teers cog Weekly ; or Quarter 
One dbilling and tpence. Lgl ers iy eubscr 
for the Monthly me including 
Bight Shillings and Fightpence, post-free, 


Au Back Nomuers, Panrs and Vorumes are in 
print, and may be had of any Booksellors, 

sages in Wak 
Sloth, 4a. 6d. 

Tax INDEX to Vet. LXVITI. fs now Ready ; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-halfpeuce. 


At Lerrers To st Appresep to THz Eprron 
Lonpow Reaper, 26, Oatherine Street, Stand, 
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ATLAS” LOCK: BUH 











ual in size and quali he 
ony. Stacie Works and 
or Treadle. 4 years’ guarantee. 
To ensure eldbloction we will 


@ send stachianunesenee os of B/= 
' P.O. on one month’s trial. 
y Balance can be paid Si~ MONTHLY 

. Caller Write for Desi; Work 

THE ATLAS SEWING @ Mae 
184, Hicu Street, Campzn Town, Loewen) 
_ 63, Seven Sis srersRo. ; 14, Hicw Ro., Kicsurm. 

(Please quote this Pager). 





THEY WILL NOT 
ENTANGLE OR BREAK 
THE HAIR. 

Are effective and require 
no skill to use. 

12 Curlers in Box, Free 
by Post for 8 Starnps 
Of all Hairdressers oni Fancy 
Dealers. Wholesal«. 

a becmarens & SONS 

rs St., W., and 
chy Ra, £.C., London. 















“No die | in its ‘tales to rf ABSOLUTELY pure.” @© 
MEDICAL ANNUAL. @ 


r RY'S 


Pure Concentrated 


| SOCOR 


Awarded Highest “Strongest and 4 
abeure, HEAL Pra Ie - 


®) Over 200 regents Medals and A awarded *. the wis tas { ; ) 












Borwicks 


Baking - 
[Sing | Powder 


600,000 PACKAGES SOLD WEEKLY. 

















PEPPER STONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 
CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 
SHILLING BOTTLES. » 


SULPHOLINE 





| A SPOTLESS SKIN. ; 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 

ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 





NOTICE to NEWSAGENTS 


The Publisher will always be wand to send advertising matter 
jor the London Reader on application to the Office: 


26, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





sifeetne 
; * @yeumber ber 


i | \ KEEPING THE SKIN SOFT AND SMOOTH 
Ps AT ALL SEASONS. 


It Removes and Prevents all 
REDNESS, TAN, ROUGHNESS, IRRITATION, CHAPS, 
ETC., AND 
4 GLEAR AND HEALTHY COMPLEXION IS ENSURED BY ITS USE. 
BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS! 





Be sure to ask for “ BEETHAM’S,” the ONLY GENUINE. | 





Bottles is. & 2s. 6d., of ali Chemists and Perfumers, 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


| 
| 


NATIONAL SILEX OPTICAL 
AND AURAL 60. 


All oS who are suffering from Defective Eyesight 
| should send for our “Home Test,” which enables 
anyone to test their own sight without making per- 





| sonal application to us. Sent post free on raceipt 


| 
| 


of post-card. 
108, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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